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Introduction 


Cameron Bailey 


Cilantro 


Richard Fung gives great dinner. 

I've been lucky enough to sit around his table and discover some 
sparky new Fungian dish. Usually it comes served in a vast, bright 
communal bowl, and as we take from it, he steers the conversation 
to whatever new work, or idea, or gossip commands the moment. 
He’s the perfect host. When Richard and his partner Tim McCaskell 
throw open their doors, it’s to share good news, to welcome a friend 
to town, to provide a place where people linked by affinity if not by 
acquaintance can get to know each other. 

The metaphor is irresistible. Richard makes videotapes like he 
hosts dinners. His tapes over the past two decades invite you in, offer 
new ideas, and new combinations of ideas. They make connections, 
and they do it all with effortless grace. There is in all of his work — 
the videotaped, the spoken, and the written — a quality missing from 
too many works of art: hospitality. It’s in the knowing jokes that 
bring a panel discussion back to focus, and in the open generosity he 
brings to even the most personal voiceovers in his Mother/Father/ 
Sister trilogy of tapes. Richard’s work acknowledges, engages and 
respects his audience. 

And yet, there’s the cilantro. A Fung dinner never feels complete 
without it. In fact, if cilantro didn’t exist, Richard would have had to 
invent it. 

Known as Chinese parsley but born in the Mediterranean. At 
home in both curries and salsas. An aphrodisiac, from the Han 
Dynasty to the Arabian Nights. A miracle cure for mercury poisoning. 
Beautiful and delicate, yes, but with a sharp, difficult scent, a scent 
that’s especially prickly, apparently, to people of European descent. 

Richard has a genius for bringing people together, for making 
everyone around him want to be as generous, as smart, as funny, and 
as free from obvious ego as he appears to be. The harmony is daz- 


Introduction 


zling. Hence, the cilantro. There it is: fresh, quivering, cortandrum 
sativum. A verdant challenge to the otherwise smooth grace of the 
evening. 

Men fuck in Richard’s tapes. They also caress, and assert agency. 
His subjects exceed expectation, including the expectation to be 
exemplary. Even if that expectation is encouraged by the tape itself. 

And Richard himself appears as an increasingly complex subject, 
both welcoming and provoking, pulling in and pushing away. Even 
his most personal work, I suspect, guards something private within 
him. Sea in the Blood admits a degree of internal conflict rare in his 
work, but it can’t properly be called confessional. 

The same dynamic holds in Richard’s lectures and public discus- 
sions. He displays a self-deprecating humour that draws listeners in, 
and a stunning ability to communicate subtleties of argument. At the 
same time, he allows himself flashes of impatience when the debate 
fails to meet his high standards. For me it’s this third quality, the 
cilantro in him, that makes him such a fascinating speaker. 

I sometimes divide Richard’s videotapes into those that open 
questions and those that provide answers. You'll find lyrical swoons 
in one tape, and practical pedagogy in the next. But each work itself 

‘can be unruly, too. This is the work of an artist/teacher for whom 
that slash-between-words is a mirror. A broken mirror, perhaps, or 
an angled one, or maybe frosted. In any case, Richard Fung has set 
himself the task of living both roles truly. 

The essays that follow elucidate, marvelously, the work of 
Richard Fung. Many find a grand récit that governs his work, or at 
least governs an understanding of it. That’s the job of essays. But, for 
me, there is no greater interpretive key to the Fungian oeuvre, than 
cilantro. 
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Gertrude Stein, The Autobiography of 

Richard does not resemble Gertrude in the least. He doesn’t. See 
for yourself. Even Pablo could not make Richard look like Gertrude. 
Though the pose is not unlike the pose of Gertrude, sitting for 
Pablo. Engaged, occupied, occupying the seat of the interview sub- 
ject. A guest on his own talk show. Autobio? His lips move, but the 
words aren't his. Three off-screen voices banter about boner eti- 
quette. Richard, their on-screen puppet, lip-synchs their lines, per- 
forms their faces, their bodies, their secrets. Cute yet mute, he 
keeps tongue in cheek so others can speak. Three Asian Guys, talk- 
ing about talking dirty. Word is Out, the Pan-Chinese-Porno Remix. 
Three pals peeling their bananas for Richard's microphone. 


Video Ventriloquism: so uncharacteristic. He’s never been so 
silent, this activist who usually puts his mouth where his body is, 
this Cesar Chavez of the Gay Asian Fruit Pickers’ Association, this 
voluble veteran of the Identity Wars (when the ninth letter of the 
Roman alphabet was decisively used to batter down the walls of a 
tired old town called Objectivity). But of course, every word is also 
all Richard: his desires and dilemmas, his procession of confes- 
sions that probably prompted their own. A verbal enabler, this boy 
who takes the shhh out of shame. The three become his Alice, 
their stories, his. 


This once, his camera is his mirror. Elsewhere he looks out: at his 
mother’s place, his father's village, his sister's risk, his lover's fight- 
ing chance. Call them Alice too: mother/father/sister/lover. But he's 


never Vain Gertrude, who turns her muses into mirrors that mere- 
ly reflect. Richard's much too taken with the world he lives in. Call 
him Richard Proust, observer of the minute. Richard Tremblay, 
archivist of the kitchen. Richard Isherwood, chronicler of his gang. 
Fellow fags who refuse to fabricate from thin air, who found the 
endless riches of Scheherazade within their windows’ spitting dis- 
tance, fellow diarists who insisted their unrecorded worlds were 
worthy of preservation, fascination. 


Now: the charm of Rick’s loquacity is indisputed. But: his curiosity 
exceeds his bountiful banter, piqued by the endless variety of 
madeleines that give each life its savour. His video ventriloquism 
bestows paradigm shifts, cajoling his Alices to consider their 
hyphenated lives worthy of prime time. His Alices, courtesy of his 
camera, try on for size the forbidden manteau of expert, 
spokesperson, pundit. 


When Gertrude wrote Everybody's Autobiography, it was all about 
herself. The ongoing autobio of Richard B. Fungus is all about 
everybody else. This is his artistic intervention and political tri- 
umph. His friends are his politics, his politics are his friends, and his 
tapes the proof that such an ecology is possible, and necessary. 
But the real wonder is: has anyone ever done it with such grace? 


Agency, Activism and Affect in the 
Lifework of Richard Fung 


Monika Kin Gagnon 


“CROSSOVER ARTIST” 1S a term that art historian David Deitcher uses 
to describe an artist’s multiple sites of address, as artist, teacher and 
activist.| We might comfortably apply “crossover artist” to describe 
Richard Fung and highlight the matrix of videos, writings and activist 
organizing he has undertaken beginning in the early 1980s. Since 
1984, Fung has produced a highly respected body of eleven interna- 
tionally screened video works which garnered him the prestigious 
Bell Canada Award in Video Art in 2000. He has also penned more 
than forty essays and reviews. These have been published in commu- 
nity-based magazines like The Astanadian and Fuse (of which he was 
a board member from 1995 to 1999), as well as notable book 
anthologies in Canada and the US, including How Do I Look?, The 
State of Asian America, and Moving the Image: Independent Asian Pacific 
American Media Arts* His role on consultative cultural committees, 
including the infamous first Advisory Committee to the Canada 
Council for Racial Equality in the Arts in 1990, has spawned such 
essential reading as “Working Through Cultural Appropriation,” in 
which he recounts some of the backlash surrounding the implemen- 
tation of anti-racist policy at the Council, and engages core debates 
around cultural appropriation.3 All in all, Fung’s profound contribu- 
tions to multiple cultural discourses — among them, race, ethnicity 
and postcoloniality, gay, lesbian and queer sexuality, AIDS activism, 
Asian Canadian and diasporic identity politics — have made the 
present task of historically situating Fung’s work, a daunting, if truly 
intertextual task. At the outset, I would underline that Fung’s many- 
faceted ceuvre masterfully constitutes a tangible testament to the 
effectiveness of cultural multi-tasking. This might be more glam- 
orously called, keeping in mind the particularities of Fung’s practice, 
a postmodern cultural politics of knowledge production, one that 
seems effortlessly manifested on numerous, simultaneous fronts. 

“In the plural” is a turn of phrase used by Québec poet Nicole 
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Brossard, when in her unmistakeable way she describes how women 


writers have at different moments felt compelled to write for com- 
munity, rather than simply as individuals. That is to say, particular 
historical conjunctures present different exigencies and artists may 
effectively respond through their practices. Brossard herein takes the 
descriptive quality of “crossover artist” and politicizes it within a 
public, communal space that acknowledges the social dimensions of 
artistic practice and the generosity of those who, recognizing the 
needs of the moment, create for community as a response to tangible 
social contexts. In considering the broader arc of Fung’s various sites 
of creation and intervention, one immediately notes the appropriate- 
ness of “in the plural” for capturing the spirit of timeliness and 
generosity of his own interdisciplinary activities that have spoken 
with, and to, so many communities. 

Artist, activist, critic, media programmer, cultural consultant and 
educator are among the many hats that Fung has so deftly donned. 
Fung’s early artistic formation included a stint as an animator for 
community video production on the heels of completing a program 
at the Ontario College of Art in 1977. This was followed by three 
years as staff producer at Rogers Cable TV at a time, he has noted, 
when cable television was in its heyday, and the utopias of media 
democracy and community access were still part of an overall vision 
for social change.* With the encouragement of filmmaker and video 
artist John Greyson, he turned away from graduate studies in cinema 
and toward video production instead. Fung produced his first video- 
tape, Orentations, in 1984, which extended the work he was doing 
with the community group Gay Asians Toronto. In the opening shot 
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of the tape, a young smiling Fung, sporting large glasses and a mous- 
tache, appears in a head-on mirror reflection directing his 
videographer and mentor, Greyson, who had offered his technical 
support as cameraman. (This same shot appears on a video monitor 
at the beginning of Fahtimg Chance (1990].) Like several other tapes 
that would come to constitute the social activist documentary strand 
of Fung’s video repertoire — including Fighting Chance, Out of the Blue 
(1991), and Safe Place: A Videotape for Refugee Rights in Canada (1989, 
co-directed with Peter Steven) — Orzentations comprises mostly inter- 
views with young Asian lesbians and gay men who frankly discuss 
first sexual experiences, coming out, their encounters with racism 
and homophobia, and finding community. Like these other docu- 
mentaries, Orzentations attests to Fung’s remarkable skills as an 
interviewer, demonstrating how his self-reflexiveness, compassion 
and respectfulness enable him to garner candid and often extraordi- 
nary anecdotes, insights and information from his interview subjects. 
In the same year Fung directed Orientations, he also joined the 
Development Education Centre (DEC) Film and Video distribution 
collective and assisted in programming the first anti-racism film festi- 
val in Toronto, Colour Positive. He would later play a formative role 
in developing events which were specifically aimed at opening access 
to production for emerging aboriginal artists and artists of colour 
within DEC and the short-lived Euclid Theatre. Fung comments: 


I decided to put my energy to opening access to production and I got 
involved in ventures such as Shooting the System (1990), a conference for 
emerging film and videomakers of Native, African, Asian and Latin American 
backgrounds. I later programmed Race to the Screen (1991), a conference 
and festival that focused on the politics of representation in film and 

video... The idea was to pass on information about and develop a critical 
understanding of the funding system; to provide a forum for discussion with 
the institutions; to allow successful makers such as Alanis Obomsawin, Renee 
Tajima and Claire Prieto to inspire and mentor and to provide a space for 
artists of colour and aboriginal artists to meet.> 


In addition to programming many single-venue events,® Fung 
was on the first board of directors of the Images Festival, which 
began in 1988, and has more recently participated in the Inside Out 
Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival of Toronto. Related to this 
programming, he has also contributed to developing critical discours- 
es on independent media production by artists of colour and 
aboriginal producers, both through his writing and teaching. His 
essay, “Colouring the Screen: Four Strategies in Anti-Racist Film and 
Video” reflects his deep commitments to the emancipatory function 
of image-making and its relation to education and anti-racism. Build- 
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ing on specific examples and the strategies of his contemporaries, he 
affirms his implicit belief in the role of representation in social trans- 
formation, identifying various alternative representations of identity 
in independent media production.’ His writings also comprise 
reviews of festivals, screenings, and individual films and tapes, as 
well as dialogues with artists, notably British artist Isaac Julien 

and Vancouver-based artists Shani Mootoo and Paul Wong. 

If this brief chronology catalogues the more apparent intersec- 
tions of Fung’s video practice with organizing, programming and 
critical writing activities, traces of his various commitments can also 
be observed in the videotapes in less obvious ways. The tapes them- 
selves offer a way of identifying Fung’s numerous points of 
engagement. The recurrence of Toronto’s independent film and video 
community both behind and in front of Fung’s camera — John 
Greyson, Midi Onodera and Colin Campbell among them — attests 
to the instrumental (and an instrumentalist) role Fung has played 
within the local Toronto film and video community. Covers from The 
Astanadian and reference to The Body Politic, magazines to which he 
contributed in the 1970s and ’80s,8 appear in Orientations and again 
in Fighting Chance. While reflective of his own community affiliations, 
they are also made to signify the broader activist context within 
which his interview subjects exercise their social agency and con- 
tribute to social change through their cultural activities. - 

Fung’s contributions to gay activism are also integral to the multi- 


still: Fi ighting Chance (1990) 
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still: Steam Clean (1990) 


faceted quality of his cultural practice. His video Chimese Characters 
(1986) explores Asian masculine sexuality through the visual interrup- 
tion of lusty tableaux of all-white gay pornography, wherein he uses 
chromakey techniques to literally insert his otherwise absent Asian 
male protagonist within these scenes. In some ways, this early tape 
exemplifies the layered and complex intersection of gay sexuality, 
Asian identity and erotics of representation that he has continued to 
grapple with throughout his career. This investigation is furthered in 
a different manner in his significant and widely anthologized 1991 
essay, “Looking for My Penis: The Eroticized Asian in Gay Video 
Porn” (originally presented as a conference paper), where Fung more 
studiously considers the privileging of whiteness in pornographic 
representation and its imbedded affirmation of white racism. 

The explicit multilingual safe sex message of the three-minute 
PSA Steam Clean (1990) — “Fuck Safely Use a Condom!” — a tape com- 
missioned by the Gay Men’s Health Crisis in New York, contributed 
to the remarkable body of AIDS activist video from the late ’80s and 
early ’90s.? This terrain is also covered in Fighting Chance which 
expands his work with the Gay Asian AIDS project in the late 1980s. 
As he describes in the opening of the tape: 


In 1984 I made a videotape on lesbian and gay Asians in Toronto. It was a 
celebration. At a screening in New York, someone asked me why the tape 
said nothing about AIDS. I answered that it hadn’t yet become an issue for 
us. There were few cases in Canada, and of all the Asians I knew, nobody 
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talked about being infected. I couldn’t say this today. Friends have died, more 
are HIV-positive. And while many of them are Asian, I’m struck by the 
silence and denial that persists within our communities. It’s as if we believe 
the racist myths that Asians have no sexuality. And the logic goes: if we have 
no sexuality, how can we have homosexuality, how can we have AIDS? Most 
gay and lesbian films and tapes on AIDS don’t include Asian voices. And in 
materials produced by the mainstream Asian community, it’s as if gay Asian 
people didn’t exist. We must find our voice in this epidemic. As I look back 
on memories of the early days, I can see how far we’ve come. But there are 
those who try to use this disease to shut the closet doors. Looking at these 
memories, I feel a pride we mustn't lose. This tape doesn’t speak for all 
Asians. These friends have the support which enables to speak out. But there 
are many afraid even to seek help or information for fear of rejection, dis- 
missal or deportation. When you watch this tape, think of their stories also. 


Fung’s voiceover accompanies the tape’s revisitation of the 
opening scene of directorial initiation (with Greyson and a camera 
assistant) in his earlier Oventations. It also demarcates a crucial six- 
year period in the mid-1980s which saw the dramatic rise and 
impact of AIDS on the gay community and beyond, as well as the 
responsive cultural activism that grappled with the vexed representa- 
tions contributing to the social construction of AIDS. This 
revisitation, I would suggest, is deceptively simple, for it underlines 
Fung’s increasingly evident style of orchestrating multiple discourses 
and effectively animating their intersections. For instance, Fung has 
described how Sea zn the Blood (2000) started out as a documentary 
tape on a hereditary disease of the blood, but quickly evolved into an 
emotionally complex work exploring his relationships to his sister 
and his partner, in addition to a meditation on thalassemia and 
AIDS. The tape is more apparently concerned with Fung’s sister, 
Nan, and her affliction and eventual death from thalassemia. Yet his 
affiliations with gay activist networks can be potently gleaned when 
his longtime partner, AIDS activist Tim McCaskell, appears in a clip 
from a television broadcast announcing the “Official Activist 
Opening” of the otherwise mainstream 1989 International AIDS 
Conference in Montreal. More obliquely, there is a “plurality” of 
commitments implicit in the tape’s subject matter, but this plurality is 
also apparent in the range of representational modes that Fung has 
engaged throughout his videotapes. “In the plural” then, as in 
creation within community, but also manifested as stylistic 
innovation in representational strategy. 

The quality of multiplying and amplifying points of intersection is 
perhaps most apparent across the trilogy-like family romance, The 
Vay to My Father’s Village (1988), My Mother's Place (1990), and Sea in 
the Blood, where seemingly personal points of departure are rapidly 
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made to engage numerous social and cultural circuits of meaning. 
This trilogy stylistically differs from the distinctive group of tapes 
that I have cast as social documentary. In this “trilogy,” Fung mingles 
talking-head interviews with found Super-8 footage; he documents 
his pilgrimages to China, the Caribbean and Europe on home video 
and in photographs which he narrates in intimate, reflective 
voiceover. What emerges is a distinctive and radical postcolonial 
visual poetics that intersperses personal circumstance with the more 
public, if often repressed conditions of colonial histories. In writing of 
the “queer hybridity” of My Mother's Place, José Esteban Mujfioz has 
compellingly characterized the subjective complexity of this tape as 
autoethnographic performance (see Mufioz’s essay in this volume). It 
may be that the generative possibilities of representation and its 
limits, which seem to haunt Fung’s poetic visual forms, have in fact 
impelled him to move along various formal and affective registers 
simultaneously. 

These visual poetics are most seamlessly captured in Sea in the 
Blood, but there is an earlier example that is more concisely illustra- 
tive. In the last few minutes of The Way to My Father's Village, a 
hand-held video shot pans across a river and buildings in Shanghai as 
Fung’s voiceover tells us that just off-screen there is a large garden 
that we cannot see. 


By the way, you can’t see it, but to the left, there’s a park here in Shanghai; it 
was built by the Chinese, but at a time when the city was ruled as conces- 
sions to the French, the British, and the Americans. There was a sign here, it 
read: “No dogs or Chinese allowed” My sister had read about it in The 
Crippled Tree. She’s dead now. Today tourists take pictures, or people practise 
tai chi. And in the autumn mists you can see that there are flowers in bloom. 


There is much to unravel here, but let us begin by noting the 
shot’s placement in a section entitled “Travel Logs.” In this scene, 
Fung asks us to imagine a park situated just outside the frame, a site 
we cannot see. This disjuncture between voice and image contributes 
to a momentum in this sequence about the inadequacy of representa- 
tion — more particularly, the inadequacy of representations for Fung 
in encountering China.!° What he asks us to imagine in this visually 
unrepresented park in Shanghai are two temporal moments: an his- 
torical time in China when dogs and Chinese were banished from 
the park (the “concessions” dating back to the late 1860s up until the 
Japanese occupation), juxtaposed with the present where tourists 
roam, tai chi is regularly practised and flowers bloom. The first 
moment, in some ways, is unrepresentable (for how do you represent 
the absence left by racial exclusion if not by the “No dogs or Chinese 
allowed” sign itself?). The second is almost banal. Fung circumvents 
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both images altogether, but evokes much through the harsh contrast 
set up by his commentary. 

While the tape otherwise bears some traces of the earnestness of 
a period of identity politics made manifest in much artistic work of 
that time, a phase that saw much ancestral revisitation and cultural 
retrieval, The Way to My Father's Village becomes progressively about 
delimitations, about a field of discourses on China within which Fung 
finds himself adrift. Set against contemporary travel footage shot on 
video, Fung’s voiceover in this scene in the park in Shanghai is inter- 
spersed amongst historic textual quotations from those who visited 
China from the West: the 13th-century Venetian trader and explorer 
Marco Polo, 16th-century missionary Matteo Ricci and 19th-century 
British journalist George Wright Cooke. There are also quotations 
from political discourses published in the communist People’s Canada 
Daily News and from linguist and sinologist Paul Cheung (situated in 
Downsview, Ontario), and French semiotician Roland Barthes (cited 
from his essay “Well, and China?”). So, through this pilgrimage to his 
father’s village — where, in the confusion of linguistic translations and 
familial negotiations, Fung forgets to ask which house was his father’s 
birthplace — what emerges is not the personal fulfilment of an emo- 
tional return, but rather the chaos of a field of discourses around and 
about China. 

The scene also affords a further glimpse into Fung’s sibling rela- 
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tions as he speaks of his sister’s reading of the history of China in 
Han Suyin’s The Crippled Tree. We also learn that Nan is now dead. 
She is the elusive subject of the later Sea i” the Blood, elusive particu- 
larly because of Fung’s own absence at her deathbed when she had 
repeatedly asked for him (this being the emotional koan that lies at 
the heart of the tape). This brief reference to Nan in the earlier tape 
foreshadows the fascinating way in which the personal recording 


still: Fighting Chance (1990) 


devices of Super-8 and video contribute to the future production of 
memory and affect. This is almost the inverse of the way in which 
the opening scene of Fighting Chance looks back at Orrentatrons, or 
how Fung asks us to consider those not interviewed in Fighting 
Chance: in other words, how the presence of video enables other 
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forms of contemplation, revision, selection. The Super-8 home 
movies of Nan and Richard’s childhood that pervade these three 
tapes make quite vivid the postcolonial style of 1960s Trinidad, 
but they also make apparent the many mirrorings that might not 
otherwise take place were it not for these Super-8 triggers of repre- 
sentation. Like the more explicitly activist strand of Fung’s video 
practice, this is a connectedness between Fung and the materiality 
of video: how archival images may tangibly inspire affect and 
contemplation, and how video — with its ability to capture stories, 
document, recompose images, highlight absences — enables social 
transformation through its active production of alternative represen- 
tations. 

In a recent commentary on lesbian and gay film festivals, 
Fung remarked how gays and lesbians are often invisible until they 
announce themselves “through acts of queerness...or/sites of com- 
munity” (This differs, he notes, from the “visible” minority status of 
people of colour.) With this in mind, Fung gives insight into the 
deliberate, tangible purposefiilness of his own multiple practices: 
“In this economy of queer visibility, gay and lesbian film festivals 
are especially important because they constitute a kind of double 
representation on and in front of the screen. So when one programs 
a festival, one also programs the audience and the community.’ This 
idea of programming community brings us back to the reciprocity 
and vitality inherent in Brossard’s “in the plural;” back also, to the 
vibrant agency at the heart of Fung’s cultural politics of creation. 
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collective and published analytic articles as well as poetry and short sto- 
ries for almost a decade. The Body Politic began publishing critical articles, 
commentary and news of interest to the gay community in Toronto in 1970 
until the late ‘80s. Fung participated in The Asianadian collective and pub- 
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9 An extended account of the history of alternative AIDS media including 
the Gay Men's Health Crisis’ emphasis on education through alternative 
representation can be found in Alexandra Juhasz’s AIDS TV: identity, 
Community and Alternative Video (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1995). 
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An interesting anecdote to note is that Paul Wong's tape Ordinary 
Shadows, Chinese Shade was produced in the same year as Fung’s The 
Way to My Father's Village; both are illustrative of the cultural impulse 
inspired by identity politics that saw the artists returning to their parents’ 
villages in China. Fung has noted the vastly different encounters they 
would have, as Wong spoke Chinese, while Fung arrived speaking his 
Trinidadian English, with an interpreter. See Fung’s article on Wong's tape, 
“Everyday People: Ordinary Shadows, Chinese Shade,” Fuse 13, no. 1/2 
(1989). 


Richard Fung, “Programming the Public,” GLQ 5, no. 1 (1999): 90. Thank 
you to Kerri Sakamoto for bringing this commentary to my attention. 
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Recalling the Future 


25 


WIn the last moments of the late Dennis Potter's very last television play, 
Jhis dying hero is swirled down a dizzying vortex, faster and faster, past 
images and memories, past the emphatic moments of his life. A boy in 
a tree, a girl in a bra, England scoring one stupendous try at 
Twickenham as the crowd roared... 

| think when | am whirled down that vortex, | may remember a 
moment or two from Richard Fung's first tape, Orientations (1984). | orig- 
inally saw it many years ago, well before | met Richard. | think he made 
it for me. There they were, up on-screen, queer Asians whose honesty 
‘made them worthy of being interviewed. And then there was this lan- 
_ guage they spoke — of belonging, of identity. Everything about it was 
surprising and exciting, like a new lover or a strange country. 

But in seeing the tape again, and knowing its maker as | now do, |am 
_ stopped by the opening ~ and closing — shots of the piece. They feature 


“us, the audience, appearing a bit self-conscious, and trying to make us 
. ‘feel even more so. It must be said that Richard, annoyingly, now looks 
’ "I pretty much as he did then — handsome and quietly elegant — while so 
not all that's distracting me... 
It might be the fact that Richard is famously modest. It’s unlike him 
to gratuitously insinuate himself on-screen. When | ask him about the 
shot, he mentions something about Brecht, and doing film studies. But 
the image holds me for quite other reasons, | think. 
Orientations was made in 1984. Joseph Reid died an AIDS-related 
death a couple of years later. A significant portion of Richard's life and 
work since has been inflected by AIDS. And John Greyson, now an 
award-winning filmmaker, is one of so many artists and activists whom 
Richard has worked alongside, supported, inspired and been inspired by 
over the years. (Richard is the most community-minded of artists.) 
There's something about that image from Orientations that reads 
almost like an emblem of the work he was to do and make. 
Richard has, of course, gone so much further than this first piece of 
work; there have been so many fine, important tapes, so many interna- 
tional plaudits...so many emphatic moments. But in looking now at 
Orientations, the distance seems already to have been measured - it's 
there in the instep of that opening image from 1984. 


‘ 


Into the Light 


Kim Tomcza k 


We have learned that 
Silence = Death but 
Richard Fung has 
taught us that invisi- 
bility is another kind 
of death.?In this image 
from Fighting Chance 
(1990), AIDS activists 
from the Asian com- 
i are coming 
See a sinto the 
this case, 
it is a 


glorious shot of proud 
marchers participat- 
ing front and centre in 
a gay pride parade in 
San Francisco, circa 
1990.>Eternally opti- 
mistic, Fung lays out a 
gentle and reasoned 
history of a once- 
invisible community of 
gay Asian men as they 
transit this terrain 
into visibility and 
political presence 


The Way to My Father's Village 


Belinda Edmondson 


This is a beautifully rendered, meditative video about the quest to recover family 
history. It is also a wistful eulogy. The story centres on the video artist's then 
recently deceased father, a Chinese national who migrated to Trinidad in the 
early part of the 20th century. 

The challenge for the narrator is to penetrate the impenetrable “ordinari- 
ness" of his father's life. When he thinks of his father, the narrator tells us, there 
is both too much to say and nothing at all, and it is this contradiction that informs 
the narrative: “He was not rich nor poor enough to be interesting - not even 
‘typical.’ His father discouraged all of his children from learning his language, 
Hakka, and from learning about China. The narrator senses a larger, painful 
history behind the discouragement: “Dad never understood why | needed to 
know about China; suffering is never interesting to those who suffer.” 

Yet the tape is also the story of the artist himself, the last child in a family of 
eight children who is “always aware that | had come in near the end of a story" 
—astory that he tries to recreate through photographs, family oral narrative, the 
historical accounts of missionaries, adventurers, academics and party officials; 
and finally, though travelling to China to retrace his father’s journey. 

The family photographs, taken before Fung’s birth and lifted from their 
context, belie the family history. Viewing the pictures of his father by the beach, 
the narrator remarks ruefully, ‘Il don't remember my father being that relaxed.” 
The only picture of China that his father possessed is one of the house bought by 
his family with money he sent back from Trinidad, not the house in which he grew 
up. The story is punctuated by the “official” narratives on China by Marco Polo, 
European missionaries and Roland Barthes that similarly reveal and conceal, 
clarify and distort. 

It is only when the narrator interviews his older Jamaican Chinese relatives 
that a more concrete sense of his father's history emerges. The relatives had 
been sent back to China to “learn Chinese culture,” and had been caught in the 
brutalities of the Japanese occupation and the Chinese civil war. Their graphic 
testimonies reveal a world of endurance, suffering and courage described with a 
matter-of-factness and humour that is astonishing. 

The video then moves to its final segment, the narrator's journey to his 
father's village in China, where we the viewers hope “all will be revealed.” But the 
charm and the unflinching honesty of this poignant video are such that the direc- 
tor will not give us the longed-for dénouement. There are obstacles: his mother 
— his translator — speaks Cantonese and the villagers speak Hakka. The questions 
and answers are mixed up in a three-way shuffle. Other tourists get in the way of 
his picture-taking and “spoil the purity of the image I'm trying to capture.” There 
is a dissonance between the memory of his father’s life that he imagines, and the 
“real” memory. The two cannot come together. 

But the video's final note is not one of despair at being unable to recreate 
history: the journey, and the desire to recover a memory not the artist's own, 
create their own kind of truth. For the Caribbean, with its multiple roots and 
routes, offers a lesson on the elusive yet enduring nature of ancestral memory — 
a lesson worth learning. 


Getting Lost on The Way to My 
Father's Village 


Peter X Feng 


Whatever the camera reproduces is beautiful. The disappointment of 
the prospect that one might be the typist who wins the world trip is 
matched by the disappointing appearance of the accurately pho- 
tographed areas which the voyage might include. Not Italy is offered, 
but proof that it exists. 

Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment 


Growinc up IN a tract home in a predominantly white Seattle 
suburb, I felt my parents had the freedom to define China however 
they wanted. When we visited my grandfather’s gravesite in the 
Chinese American section of Seattle’s Volunteer Park cemetery, the 
ritual of bowing and lighting incense and burning fake money was 
always changing. When I was told to finish my dinner, I was warned 
that every grain of rice left in my bowl would produce a freckle on 
my face; as I grew older the threatened freckle was promoted to a 
pimple, and eventually a pockmark. (Years later, I found out that girls 
were told that the marks would appear on their husband’s faces, not 
theirs; that seemed more likely, but not as fair.) They seemed to be 
making up Chinese traditions as they went along. I never believed 
that these traditions prescribed my parents’ actions, only mine. So- 
called Chinese tradition was clearly a form of social control, and my 
parents had the power to define it. After all, Chinese was the lan- 
guage they spoke when they wanted to talk privately while I was still 
in the room. Chinese tradition was a parent’s disciplinary tool so 
powerful that my parents never had to resort to, “Because I said so,” 
for I never felt that my will was strong enough to challenge the 
natural order of things Chinese. 

Relying on our parents to describe China, the children of Chinese 
immigrants often do not know where our parents end and a China 
begins. The journey to China might be thought of as an attempt to 
resolve this conundrum, but such a journey produces a paradox: how 
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are we to use China to evaluate our parents if our parents have 
already created our impressions of China? How can we see China 
without also seeing the stories that have been told about China? 
To journey to China in an attempt to contextualize and possibly 
discredit the stories one has heard is to put one’s own identity at 
risk; it is hardly surprising then that we find it easier to see a China 
that has already been narrativized than a China that contradicts 
those narratives. 

Richard Fung’s The Way to My Father's Village (1988), like Felicia 
Lowe’s China: Land of My Father (1979) and Lisa Hsia’s Made in China 
(1986), does not simply document a journey to China, but evaluates a 
parent’s migration from China. China is implicitly the culture that 
got left behind; the narrative of “return” to China is thus one of 
recovery, implying that a Chinese cultural identity has been buried or 
left behind. But to posit the diasporic experience as one in which 
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“original” cultures are exchanged for Trinidadian or Canadian culture 
is to accept that ethnicity is innate and a@ prior? rather than fluid and 
pieced together from permeable, as opposed to discrete, cultures. By 
journeying to China, The Way to My Father's Village posits that culture 
is constructed from give and take, to and fro, here and there. 

While journeys to China may inspire romantic visions of home- 
coming, this destination can never be reached, for that China no 
longer exists. The China of the past cannot be accessed by a journey 
through space, but rather by a journey through time. It is only by 
examining a parent’s narrative of migration that one can account for 
temporal changes, so as to realign the China one sees with the China 
that one’s parents saw. Thus, the visit to China is not an attempt to 
see what is there now, but to find traces of what was there before. 
These movies are forensic: they examine what has been left behind 
in an attempt to reconstruct what has happened. In so doing, the 
makers reveal that they are not seeking China, but rather its transfor- 
mation: they are not simply interested in what in them is Chinese, 
but in what in them is not Chinese; they are not just interested in 
their parents’ identity with China, but in what compelled their 
parents to disidentify with China. In other words, by reconstructing 
the narrative of a parent’s departure from China, the child hopes to 
understand how the parent’s needs were somehow not met by 
China. As the child does this, the journey comes into its own, effec- 
tively eclipsing the destination. 

Richard Fung appears on-screen only in Canada, while research- 
ing his father’s life; Fung chooses never to appear before the camera 
in China, while his voiceovers discuss the omissions, mistakes and 
frustrations of his project. The visit to his father Eugene’s village is 
offset by images from the rest of the tour, each section framed 
further by a series of narratives about China from previous visitors 
(ranging from Marco Polo to Roland Barthes). Fung’s video does not 
close with images of the Chinese countryside but instead returns to 
Toronto, further emphasizing the disconnection between what the 
video seeks to understand and where it ends up. The video’s title 
cards emphasize disjunction and process, presenting the title in two 
successive screens (separated by an intervening image), “The Way” 
and “To My Father's Village,” suggesting that the journey is as impor- 
tant as the destination. Fung’s piece does not describe China, but 
rather the attempt to capture China on video. 

When Fung arrives in his father’s village, his eyes and camera are 
immediately drawn to the tower of the house built by his family, 
instantly recognizable due to an oft-seen photograph of the same 
house. The landscape is different — other houses were built since the 
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photograph was taken — but the house is unmistakable. The aware- 
ness that the landscape has changed but is the same, that the video 
camera is recording what a still camera did years before, indicates 
that Fung cannot see China without seeing how China has been pre- 
viously represented. As he admits at the end of this sequence, he left 
the village without remembering to ask to see the house where his 
father was born. The house for which there was already a photo- 
graph was more important to Fung, or at least more immediate. 
Fung thus realizes he has been positioned as a tourist, taking photos 
of things that have already been photographed, to prove that he had 
been there. More important, Fung surmises that, as a videomaker and 
tourist, he did not seek out objects from his father’s past but objects 
that he and his father had seen representations of; had heard stories 
about. o- 

The Way to My Fathers Village is constructed around a series of 
narratives about Eugene. The video begins with an apparently staged 
bureaucratic interview: an off-screen woman’s voice asks, “What is 
your name?” and a man’s voice replies, “Eugene Fung,” giving way to 
a sync sound image of a woman’s hands typing. Disjunction between 
soundtrack and image, voice and the printed page, and (by implica- 
tion) between modes of narration are subtly suggested by the 
distortions that creep into the “record”: Richard Fung’s voice (his 
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body is in frame, but his head remains off-screen) reports that his 
father’s occupation was “businessman,” but the hands type “propri- 
etor.” After some more “facts” are recorded, we see the image of a 
foot path; a legend reading “1279 AD” appears and a cultured, 
British-accented voice concisely sketches out a history of the Hakka 
people, and then begins to narrate specifically the story of Eugene 
Fung’s birth and migration to Trinidad (via Hong Kong and Canada) 
as a young man. This narration is accompanied by images that 
depart subtly from standard documentary practice. Hakka illustra- 
tions are given to us as freeze-frames shot off a television monitor; 
instead of a map of China we see an atlas as a hand opens the book 
to the map of China; instead of historical images of Canada, we see 
abstracted, obviously contemporary landscapes which connect with 
the narration allusively, even tangentially (i.e, a shot over the railing 
of a ferry illustrates the narrated journey by train across Canada to 
Halifax; a view of a wing from the portal of a jumbo jet illustrates 
Eugene’s migration to Toronto and his death following a stroke). 

The segment concludes and is punctuated by an intertitle that 
reads “HISTORY and memory.” If the section that just preceded the 
title consisted of facts which are a matter of public record 
(“HISTORY”), the section that follows consists of ephemera 
(“memory”): images from home movies are interspersed with textual 
reminiscences, as Fung’s voiceover tells how little he knows about his 
father. This section, like the one that precedes it, begins with refer- 
ence to public documentation as Fung peruses a box containing a 
marriage licence, passports, and other documents, while the 
voiceover comments that these documents don’t tell much. As 
Eugene’s youngest child, Fung tells us, 


I was always aware that I'd come in near the end of a story. Everyone in my 
family talked about the past... [for example, how] my father would whip out 
his belt at any sign of disobedience. They all said that I was lucky, but I felt 
excluded. 


The opening sequences of The Way set up the framework of inter- 
locking narratives and positions toward “documentation” that 
structure the video. At least two narratives are presented via voice- 
over: the objective facts and the subjective recollections, each with 
their own gaps. Each section begins with a “staged” moment of 
reflection (the recording of information on a bureaucratic form, and 
the attempt to read meaning from between the lines of those forms). 
Home movies and photos represent interventions into time, while 
official photographs document identity and attach facts, figures, and 
documentable events to the body. Finally, both introductory sections 
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combine sound and image (voiceover and visual footage) in a way 
that emphasizes their temporal disjuncture. In the “HISTORY” 
section, contemporary footage of a journey across Canada “illus- 
trates” (alludes to) the narrated journey; while in the “memory” 
section, the voiceover refers directly to the documents, home movies, 
and snapshots, interrogating the images. For example, the voice com- 
ments in reference to photos of the family at the beach, “Besides, I 
never remember my father being that relaxed,” acknowledging that 
snapshots are simultaneously “candid” and “posed.” 

As if to acknowledge the inadequacy of these accounts of his 
father’s life, the “HISTORY and memory” segment is followed by 
“Tony and Dorothy,” an interview with Eugene’s nephew and niece. 
In this interview, Tony and Dorothy talk not about Eugene, nor 
about their father (Eugene’s brother), but mostly about themselves, 
their village, and the house in the photograph. When Richard arrives 
at his father’s village, his camera documents elements of Dorothy’s 
and Tony’s stories: the bamboo poles on which laundry was hung 
(and from which the Nationalist armies hung the heads of alleged 
Communists), a pair of chairs that are no longer in the house with 
the tower but now reside elsewhere, the house itself that Eugene 
never saw except in a photograph. Fung’s camera thus seeks to docu- 
ment the stories that he was told, to verify the existence of the family 
narratives’ settings, emblematized in the shot of the two chairs 
(which once sat in a house that Eugene had never seen, and now sit 
elsewhere). The two chairs have no meaning without the narrative 
that gives them meaning — more precisely, the video image of the 
chairs has no meaning for Richard without Tony and Dorothy’s 
narrative — and the narrative is the only thing that connects the 
chairs to Eugene. 

Fung’s video continually reminds us of the distance that separates 
videomaker and father, whether that distance is linguistic (in China, 
Fung has to ask his mother questions in English, who translates 
them into Cantonese for a woman who can interpret Hakka) or 
cultural. China is mediated by previous representations and narra- 
tives about China. When visiting Shanghai, Fung’s camera is unable 
to capture what is in front of it, seeking out the famous park with 
the “No Dogs or Chinese” sign immortalized in Bruce Lee’s The 
Chinese Connection (1972) and Han Suyin’s The Crippled Tree. “By the 
way, you can’t see it,” Fung’s voiceover announces, “but to the left 
there is a park here in Shanghai...There was a sign here.” Just as he 
was compelled to photograph the tower of the house in his father’s 
village, here the compulsion to record that which has already been 
documented is so strong that the soundtrack attempts to compensate 
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for the camera’s failure to capture an image. 

Fung’s video seems, almost of its own accord, to reiterate (rather 
than critique or amplify) representations of the past. In photograph- 
ing Shanghai, Fung admits in voiceover that he intentionally excludes 
white tourists from the frame, for “they spoil the purity of the image 
I’m trying to capture.” Fung admits that his camera attempts to find a 
China that has not been penetrated by the West, a spatially and/or 
temporally removed China. The voiceover undercuts that attempted 
construction, allowing space for those tourists in his video — rein- 
scribing them. The visual exclusion of tourists is marked as a 
deliberate act; the temporal disjunction between videotaping and 
voiceover, production and post-production, Fung as camera operator 
and Fung as editor, reveals the videomaker’s discomfort with his own 
actions in China. Thus, Fung foregrounds the act of constructing his 
video to not just call attention to its construction, but to emphasize 
the shifts accompanying production, the project’s historical evolution, 
and the videomaker’s awareness of his complicity in rendering China 
as exotic. This process of simplification insists upon a static vision of 
China as temporally and historically removed. But by titling his video 
The Way... and not merely My Father's Village, Fang emphasizes the 
Journey through space and time which his video attempts to docu- 
ment — and thereby allows for China’s ongoing transformation, a 
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transformation that renders China less exotic, to allow that white 
tourist on a Shanghai street. 

The Way to My Father's Village attempts to attach stories to photo- 
graphs and documents so that narrative cannot be restored to a still 
image once severed from it; instead, a new narrative must be con- 
structed and attached to the image. For example, the bureaucratic 
interview that begins the film is an attempt to render Eugene Fung’s 
life into a comprehensible narrative, referring to documents that 
locate Eugene in time and space (visas and such). A passport photo 
offers a narrative, but it imposes bureaucratic order on the photo- 
graph (it is posed, organized for legibility) — the official stamp on 
such a photograph is a marker of another entity (a government) 
imposing its own sense of narrative. Fung thus attempts to attach a 
narrative that has meaning for him, emphasizing his subjectivity. At 
one point, Fung’s voiceover describes photos that “were taken before 
I was born; if I had been there they might trigger a memory” — more 
specifically, the snapshots do not evoke his own memories, but nar- 
ratives about the past that were assigned to the snapshots by his 
family. Fung’s video attaches his own memories and thus a new nar- 
rative — the story of his journey to China — to those still images. If 
Richard Fung travelled to China hoping to attach his father to a 
photograph of a house, he left China with that photograph attached 
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still: The Way to My Father's Village 988) 


irrevocably not to his father but to himself. 

The investigation of the past continually throws the maker upon 
the shoals of the present. Images of the past fascinate not because 
they connect the past to us, but because they reveal the arbitrary 
relation of the past to ourselves. In Camera Lucida, Roland Barthes 
describes the process of seeking, shortly after his mother’s death, the 
one photograph that captures his mother’s essence. He settles on a 
photograph of her as a child, taken at the Winter Garden long before 
he was born. This is the photograph that captures his mother best, 
and it is not a photograph that depicts her maternal relation to 
Barthes, but the very absence of a relationship. 


In 1865, young Lewis Payne tried to assassinate Secretary of State W.H. 
Steward. Alexander Gardner photographed him in his cell, where he was 
waiting to be hanged... Ae 7s gomg to die. | read at the same time: Thas zwill be 
and ‘his has been, 1 observe with horror an anterior future of which death is 
the stake. By giving me the absolute past of the pose (aorist), the photograph 
tells me death in the future. What pricks me is the discovery of this equiva- 
lence. In front of the photograph of my mother as a child, I tell myself: she is 
going to die: I shudder, like Winnicott’s psychotic patient, over @ catastrophe 
which has already occurred. Whether or not the subject is already dead, every 
photograph is this catastrophe.! 


The Winter Garden photograph is catastrophic — Barthes’s 
mother is already dead — and even in a photograph taken before his 
birth, it raises the spectre of his own mortality. A photograph of the 
past erases the present, like a time traveller who returns to the past 
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and murders an ancestor. The narratives we attach to images connect 
them to us, but the images themselves possess the spectre of the 
future, of our own impending death. It is hardly surprising then, that 
Richard Fung’s process of “becoming,” the way he finds his connec- 
tion to the past, is to tell such stories. The narrated story asserts the 
connection of the still image to the present through its existence in 
continuously unfolding time. Cinema expresses both the desire to 
connect to the past and the fundamental disconnection with it, a 
desire for continuity built upon an underlying discontinuity. The 
process of constructing Chinese diasporic subjectivity is thus akin to 
the process of videomaking foregrounded by Fung’s video: Fung 
emphasizes the choices he could have made, the moments in the 
past where divergence might have taken place — the selection of 
images and stories which, once taken, mark a catastrophic murder of 
the present in its very telling. 


1 Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida (New York: Hill + Wang, 1981): p. 96. 
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Art Link 


William Yang 


The process of finding the way was similar: conversations with relatives, sort- 
ing through the fragments of information, piecing together a construction of 
an ancestry which is at once familiar because of its ties of blood, yet strange- 
ly alien because we have grown up in a different culture, and think like west- 
erners. When Richard talks to his relatives, | could replace them with my own, 
except the accents are different. It is in China itself, that other place, with all 
its myriad manifestations of strangeness, that we find the links to make our 
claim of heritage. 
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There's one big difference in our work: Richard uses a moving camera where- 
as | work from still photography. | see from his tapes that his mother took 
movies of him as a boy, so he was introduced to the medium at an early age. 
It's always a pleasure to see a shot of Richard the boy, at once lively, unin- 
hibited, sparking with a precocious energy which would later become talent. 
His mother, down to earth and to the point, is something like my own moth- 
er. Yes, | always think of Richard as a cousin, my younger gay cousin from 
Trinidad, who makes videos. 


Making Meaning 


Gabrielle Hezekiah 


A lot of what we say, prioritize, make visible, is unnecessary. I think what is necessary is to 
remember what we know, ourselves, and to take that for [a] given and go on with what else 


goes on with us. 
Himani Bannerji in My Mother's Place (1990) 
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have settled on an image of a tombstone in the Princes 
Town Cemetery. Rita Fung and Mona Sinkia, second cousins 
once removed, are trying to locate the resting place of eld- 


, ers. There is confusion over which of the elders is being referred to. 
| Language fails us — or does it? Is it “de ol’ Atteck” or “de ol’ ol’ 


Atteck” who was buried here? Which one was buried abroad? | am 


~ profoundly interested in the gaps in language which reveal knowledge 
- among familiars - and which allow us to “remember what we know.” 


How is this related to what is made visible? 
My Mother's Place, it seems to me, is at least partially about making 


/ meaning - and about understanding ourselves as “meaning” in the 


context of the socially and historically produced. Several interviews 
with women who do not know Fung's mother, Rita, are intended to 
help us make those connections (between the personal and the polit- 
ical, the global and the local). Yet it is in the concrete moments of per- 


, sonal ties, kinship and the unspoken that we find the full weight and 


recognition of such production. It is in the excess beyond language 
that this knowledge of who we are/who Fung is/who | am that mean- 


; | ing is made. 


How do | know Rita Fung’s Trinidad to be my own? 


| know it through silence, through the unspoken in her interviews, 
through the stories among familiars which require no elaboration. | 
find context in the silence and in the unsaid. That is how | know this 
also to be my own. And | am forced to think of myself as native and 
to wonder whether those ethnographic films made by “sames” of 
“others” - attempting to reveal something about the interior and 
intellectual lives of “others” - might have something to offer me here. 


For whom is meaning made? 
It depends on who you talk to. 


| find my meaning in a graveyard in Princes Town. 
And who, precisely, are your people? 


Chinese Eictacieys) 


Bérénice Reynaud 


Chinese pictograms tend toward a systematic symbolization of nature to create a complex 
interaction between metaphor and metonymy. 


Francois Chen, L’Ecriture poétique chinoise 


The figure of the interior soul understood as “within” the body is signified through its inscrip- 
tion on the body, even though its primary mode of signification is through its very absence, 
its potent invisibility. 

Judith Butler, Gender Trouble 


What is an Asian/male /gay/body to do? Looking for orgasm, or 
looking for écriture? Maybe it is impossible to find 
any form of sexual satisfaction that is not already 
inscribed in the folds of pre-existing language. 
There is no utopian, original sex. A body is con- 
structed as object of desire through the words of 
the Other. “Are you Japanese? Chinese? | love Asian 
men." And, in the throes of pleasure, the Asian body, 
with a perfect North American Caucasian accent, 

utters the “dirty” lines heard in 

porn videos: “Suck that dick!” 
=~ Conventions, clichés, alienat- 

-__ ing representations — or vistas, 
™ channels through which desire 

“g ~ can be constructed, experi- 

enced, shared? The site of 
conflicting traditions, the gay 
Asian North American subject 
_ is a palimpsest of different sets 
S» of writing. Starting with the 
| Chinese characters that will 
allow him to find his marks in 

» this alien space defined by the 

civilization and the words of 

Others. 

East — the origin of Chinese 
culture, the beginning of the 
metaphorical journey; East — 
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the hiding place of the mythical sources of the 
Yellow River, whose famous twists and turns sym- 
bolize China‘s troubled encounter with modernity. 

West - where desire becomes a crossing of 
boundaries, those of Asian propriety, those of eth- 
nicity and race, as well as the division between the 
intimate and the public (for the first time, seeing the 
image of men having sex on a video screen); West — 
where the subject refashions himself, to “get what | 
want,” by mirroring the commodified objects of 
desire offered by gay pop culture: a lot of work, the 
fear of enacting self-denial, but is not any subject 
constructed through an often harrowing dialectic 
between the visible and the invisible, between the 
Law of the land and the longings of the soul? 

South, the West Indies of childhood — the first en- 
counter with Chinese fairy tales, as an already 
nostalgic text, whose universe was lost before it 
could ever be experienced; South — another shore of 
the ever-expanding Chinese diaspora. Which famine, 
which hardships, which hopes, brought my father 
here? 

Down there — Toronto, the North-East of the West 
— where | have constructed white men as my objects 
of desire. In this cruising park, having sex against a 
tree, | think of the Chinese explorer returning home, 
to the Forbidden City. | am home too — it is not the 
home | left, and maybe not even the home | wanted 
— but it is the locus where desire inhabits my body, 
where | can be simultaneously myself and the Other. 
Down there, here and now — where | am a subject 
created by a double inscription, in the playful 
vertigo of my cross-cultural identities. 


Revisiting the Autoethnographic 
Performance: Richard Fung's 
Theory/Praxis as Queer Performativity 


José Esteban Mufioz 


Karu Marx, IN one of his famous early aphorisms, argued that “The 
philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various ways; the 
point, however, is to change it.” This statement is a fundamental 
axiom for thinking about Marxism — a philosophy that is not only a 
philosophy, but a way of looking at the work that favours a “sensu- 
ous contemplation” over mere “abstract thinking.” I have long 
thought that this notion from Marx is important to really understand 
the stakes of queer performativity and what I think is so remarkable 
about Richard Fung's project and its unique relation to the queer 
theory/queer praxis split. 

An infamous incident embodies these tensions, namely the con- 
troversy generated in part by Richard’s work at the art journal 
October. In the early 1990s, when key Océober editorial member 
Douglas Crimp wished to publish the proceedings of a conference 
that he and his activist intellectual friends had organized, two essays, 
one by AIDS activist and scholar Cindy Patton and the other by 
Fung, were rejected by the rest of the editorial board (neither writer 
was, at the time, an officially anointed academic). Crimp, whose 
attentions had turned to the AIDS activist and queer movements, 
was part of a group of writers and thinkers who wished to fuse 
activism (praxis) and theory. The other editors were vested in polic- 
ing the line between saying and doing, theory and praxis. In Marx's 
parlance, there was no interest in attempting to change the world on 
their front. 

Crimp resigned from the Océober editorial board and the entire 
volume was eventually published as Hozw Do J Look? and Fung’s 
essay, “Looking for My Penis: The Eroticized Asian in Gay Porn 
Video,” has since been reprinted multiple times. The fact that this 
essay has been without question, one of the most cited and reprinted 
essays in Asian American studies and a foundational text of Asian 
American gender studies not only vindicates Crimp’s editorial deci- 
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sion but also makes one question why the essay solicited such over- 
the-top gatekeeping. I believe Fung’s essay represented what Marx 
would have called the challenges of sensuous contemplation over 
abstract thinking, in that sensuous contemplation is a mode of saying 
and doing that makes one conscious of the actual material conditions 
of reality, the contingencies that structure the world and organize 
power. Fung’s work, for me, represents what queer critique should be 
about — a sensuous contemplation of the material conditions of pos- 
sibility that shape and form aspects of the individual, of his or her 
queerness, and our racialization. 


The Queen's English, Too: se 
Queer Hybridity and the Autoethnographic Performance 


Are queens born or made? The royal visit sequence of Richard 
Fung’s My Mother's Place (1990) undoes the “either/or” bind that such 
a question produces. A sequence from the film's beginning narrates a 
moment when the pasty spectre of a monarch born to the throne 
helps to formulate an entirely different type of queen. A flickering 
sound and image connotes an 8mm camera, the technology used 
before the advent of amateur video cameras. A long black car leads a 
procession as schoolchildren, mostly black girls and boys wearing 
white or light blue uniforms, look on. At the centre of the procession 
we can easily identify the British Queen. The voiceover narration sets 
the scene: 


Under the watchful eyes of the priests we stand for ages on the sidewalk, 
burning up in our schoo} uniforms. Then quickly they pass, and all you see is 
a long white glove making a slow choppy motion. We wave the little flags we 
were given and fall back into class. White socks on our arms, my sister and I 
practice the royal wave at home. After Trinidad and Tobago got our inde- 
pendence in 1962, Senghor, Selassie and Indira Gandhi also made visits. We 
were given school holidays just like we got for the Queen and Princess Mar- 
garet, but my mother never took pictures of them. 


The young Chinese Trinidadian’s identification with the Queen of 
England is a complicated one. Practicing the royal wave is an 
example of a brand of dissidence that Homi Bhabha has defined as 
“colonial mimicry:’ ' But the modalities of difference that inform this 
royal gesture are, in this instance, not only structured around the col- 
onized/colonizer divide but also a gay/straight one. This moment of 
proto-drag “flaunting” displays an ambivalent relation to empire and 
the protocols of colonial pedagogy, and also reacts against the forced 
gender prescriptions that such systems reproduce. This mode of 
mimicry is theatrical inasmuch as it mimes and renders hyperbolic 
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still: My Mother’s Place (1990) 


Mufioz 


the symbolic ritual that it is signifying upon. This brief “visualization” 
of power is representative of Fung's own cultural performance, as 
videos such as My Mother's Place and Chinese Characters (1986) “visual- 
ize” the workings of power in ethnographic and pornographic films, 
two discourses that assign subjects like Fung, colonized, coloured and 
queer, the status of terminally “other” object. 

The cultural performances that Fung’s videos produce are power- 
ful disidentifications with othering discourses. In fact, to perform 
queerness is to constantly disidentify; to constantly find oneself thriv- 
ing on sites where meaning does not properly line up. This is equally 
true of hybridity, another modality where meaning or identifications 
do not properly line up. The postcolonial hybrid is a subject whose 
identity practices are structured around an ambivalent relationship to 
the signs of empire and the signs of the “native,” a subject who occu- 
pies a space between the West and the rest. The work of cultural 
producers like Fung helps one understand how queer lives are frag- 
mented into various identities, some of them adjacent, some of them 
complementary, some of them antagonistic. His hybrid cultural 
works help make visible the mediations that attempt to render 
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so 


3 “oh 


still: Chinese Characters (1986) 


hybridity invisible and unthinkable. In both My Mother's Place and 
Chinese Characters, hybridity and its process are made comprehensi- 
ble and visible. 

Fredric Jameson has contended that “The visual is essentially 
pornographic, which is to say it has its end in rapt, mindless fascina- 
tion’.2 But some visuals are more pornographic than others. The 
epistemological affinity of ethnography and porn has been explained 
in “Ethnography, Pornography and the Discourses of Power” by Bill 
Nichols, Christian Hansen and Catherine Needham, in their 
mapping of various ways in which the two regimes of ethnography 
and pornography share a similar discourse of dominance. Both dis- 
courses strive for the achievement of epistemological utopias where 
the “Other” and knowledge of the “Other” can be mastered and con- 
tained. Ethnotopia is characterized as a world of limitless 
observation, where “we know them,” while pornotopia is a world 
“where we have them,” “a world of lust unlimited.”4 While the 
writers here are unable to imagine a new symbolic regime or prac- 
tice, I would contend that Fung’s work invites the viewer to push this 
imagining further. 
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Fung challenges the formal protocols of such genres through the 
repetition and radical reinterpretation of such stock characters as the 
“native informant” and the racialized body in porn. In My Mother's 
Place, Fung traces his family's migratory history in the Asian diaspora 
through a series of interviews with Rita Fung, his mother, while 
Chinese Characters considers the role of the eroticized Asian Other in 
the discourse of gay male pornography. Both works use reiteration 
and citation, with the use of strategies such as voiceover monologues, 
found familial objects like home movie footage, and the technique of 
video-keying, in a mode of performativity that repeats and cites, with 
a difference, the generic fictions of the native Other in ethnography 
and the Asian bottom in North American porn. 

Fung’s performances work as a kind of “autoethnography,” insert- 
ing a subjective, often combative native “I” into ethnographic film's 
detached discourse and gay male pornography's colonizing use of the 
Asian male body. It is through acts like postcolonial mimicry and the 
emergence of a hybridized and queerly reflexive performance prac- 
tice, that the social and symbolic economy that regulates otherness is 
offset. 

Francoise Lionnet describes the way in which autoethnography 
functions in written cultural production as 


...[a] scepticism about writing the self, the auto-biography, turning it into the 
allegory of the ethnographic project that self-consciously moves from the 
general to the particular to the general.> 


The “text/performance,” she writes, “transcends pedestrian notions of 
referentiality, for the staging of the event is part of the process of 
‘passing on,’ or elaborating cultural forms which are not static and 
inviolable but dynamically involved in the creation of culture itself”6 
Mary Louise Pratt has also employed the term autoethnography in 
her study of travel writing on the imperial frontier, outlining the dif- 
ferences between ethnography and autoethnography as terms that 


refer to instances in which colonized subjects undertake to represent them- 
selves in ways which engage with the colonizer's own terms. If ethnographic 
texts are a means in which Europeans represent to themselves their (usually 
subjugated) others, autoethnographic texts are those the others construct in 
response to or in dialogue with those metropolitan representations.’ 


Conventional video and documentary style can, according to 
these definitions, be understood as the “colonizer’s terms” that are 
being used to address the metropolitan form. But in the case of 
Fung’s work, these terms address more than just the metropolitan 
form and the colonizer. The terms are also meant to speak to the 
colonized in a voice that is doubly authorized, both by the metropol- 
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itan form and subaltern speech. Metropolitan form is inflected by the 
power of subaltern speech and the opposite is equally true. Fung’s 
cultural work elucidates a certain imbrication, demonstrating that the 
metropolitan form needs the colonial “other” to function, and vice 
versa. 

Fung’s relationship to and love for his mother is at the centre of 
My Mother's Place. The video paints an endearing portrait of Rita 
Fung as a woman who came of age during colonialism and took her 
identifications with the colonial paradigm with her to the moment of 
decolonization. The video is shot in Canada and Trinidad and is 
composed of a series of “interviews” and recollections that form a 
decidedly personal register. This video portrait of his mother is a 
queer son’s attempt to reconstruct and better understand his identity 
formation through equally powerful identifications, counter-identifi- 
cations and disidentifications with his mother and her own unique 
relationship to the signs of colonization. 

The scepticism and ambivalence that Lionnet identifies as being 
characteristic of autoethnography can be located through the various 
tactics Fung employs to complicate and undermine his own dis- 
course. In one of the many sequences using home movie footage, the 
videomaker supplies contradictory information on three different 
levels of the visual image, the voiceover, and the written text which 
appears on the screen. The visual image shows Rita Fung strolling 
the garden in her 1950s-style dress and red pillbox hat, and she 
walks off holding the hand ofa little boy wearing a white buttoned- 
down oxford shirt and black slacks. He holds on tightly to his 
mother’s hand. This is the first view the spectator has of the narrator. 
The voiceover, meanwhile, narrates a family history: 


It’s Sunday after mass. Dressed in satin, she looks like the women in the Good 
Housekeeping magazine that arrives from the States. During the week she is off 
to work while I go to school. She wears a pencil behind her right ear and her 
desk is near the Coke machine. When she is not at the shop she is washing 
clothes, cooking, sitting on a box in the garden, cutters in hand, weeding... 
When I bring home forms from school she puts “housewife” down as occu- 
pation. The women in Good Housekeeping are housewives. In the afternoon 
they wait at home to serve cookies and milk to their children. Mom was 
never home when I got home from school. 


When the narration pauses and the flickering sound of film projector 
fades, text appears over the image of young Richard and mother 
Rita. It reads: “These pictures show more about my family’s desires 
than how we actually lived” And the voiceover narration resumes: 
“But in all the family pictures this is the only shot that shows what I 
remember.” An image of a young Richard appears. He is wearing 
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still: My Mother's Place 1990) 


shorts and a ‘Eshirt, still holding on to his mother’s hand as they 
both dance. A new title is superimposed over the image: “We're 
doing the twist.’ The next image shows little Richard dancing and 
jumping barefoot in his backyard, looking directly at the camera, 
sticking out his tongue. His manner is wild and effeminate. The nar- 
rator concludes the segment: “And me, well, you can see from these 
pictures that I was just an ordinary boy doing ordinary boy things.’ 
The screen is then once again covered with text - “One day Mom 
caught me in one of her dresses and threatened to put me out in the 


street. I was scared but it didn’t stop me..” - a story not unfamiliar to 
many children who showed cross-dressing tendencies in early child- 
hood. 


When Fung betrays the visual image as a totally imaginary ideal 
that was more about his parents’ fantasy life than about what really 
happened, he is disavowing the colonial fantasy of assimilation that 
his family’s home movies articulated. Homi Bhabha’s term “not 
quite/not white,” used to describe the condition of the colonized 
subject, aptly depicts the overall effect of the “all-American” home 
movie footage. The statements disseminated through the visual text 
are directly connected with Fung’s then proto-queer identity as an 
effeminate boy, the kind of queer child Eve Sedgwick has described 
as a subject for whom meaning does not neatly line up. He was not, 
as his voiceover suggested, “an ordinary boy doing ordinary boy 
things.” In fact, he was a wonderfully swishy little boy who, among 
other things, liked to dress in his mother’s Good Housekeeping style 
dresses like the fictional TV moms who baked cookies for their chil- 
dren. I would also suggest that we might understand the actual 
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storytelling practice of the film, the not-lining-up of image, sound 
and text, as something that deviates from traditional documentary 
(which is chiefly concerned with sound and image marching togeth- 
er as a tool of authorization) and demonstrates what is decidedly 
queer about Fung’s work. 


Transfiguring the Pornographic 


The reassertions of agency that Fung displays in My Mother's Place, 
the way in which he asserts the natives’ authority in the ethnograph- 
ic project, are not entirely different from those that are achieved in 
his videotape, Chznese Characters. This videotape performs an inter- 
vention in the field of mainstream pornography by adding an Asian 
male presence where it has routinely been excluded. Interviewing gay 
Asian men about their relationships to pornography, this experimen- 
tal documentary reflects upon the way in which pornography helped 
mould them as desiring subjects. 

It is paradoxical that the promise of pornotopia, the promise of 
lust unlimited, desire without restriction, is performed by a model 
from the southern California porn industry who generally conforms 
to a certain rigid set of physical and racial characteristics. This stan- 
dardized porn model is a paler shade of white, hairless, and he is 
usually young and muscled; he is the blueprint for countless identical 
figures seen at gay male identity hubs like gyms and dance clubs. 
While the pornography that Fung cites in his interventionist video 
performances may not be quite as homogenized as today’s porno- 
graphic videos, the porn loops he riffs upon display the trace of this 
white normative sex clone towards a critique and transfiguration of 
conventional pornography. Fung’s video production illuminates the 
normative logics of porn production by deploying, through an act of 
postcolonial mimicry, a disidentification with the marginalized ideal 
of the Asian gay male body. 

Richard Dyer, in an often-cited essay on gay male pornographic 
production, has pointed out that gay male pornography is analogous 
to gay male sexuality in more general terms.8 Understanding pornog- 
raphy as an analogue to broader aspects of gay male culture makes 
sense, since pornography, during this third decade of the AIDS pan- 
demic, is one of the few completely safe and sex-positive identity- 
affirming spaces/ practices remaining for gay men. So Fung’s critique 
of porn should not be understood as anti-pornographic; rather, by 
unveiling the ethnocentric bias at work in the pornographic imagi- 
nary that is collectively produced by the porn industry we can better 
understand the larger problem of white normativity and racism 
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within North American gay male culture. 

In her essay “The She-Man: Postmodern Bi-Sexed Performance in 
Film and Video,” Chris Straayer describes the process of re-enacting 
historically denied agency in Fung’s work.? The terrain of pornogra- 
phy becomes a “contact zone,”!0 one in which the ideological 
(visualized in Fung’s technological re-insertion) and the epistemologi- 
cal (pornography’s need to carnally know the other) collide. This 
ideological effect is apparent in a scene from the tape where a 
Chinese man is video-keyed into an exclusively white gay male porn 
film, and then proceeds to take what looks like a leisurely stroll 
through an outdoor sex scene. This walk is meant to connote casual 
tourism, and the touristic pose taken here is rather different from the 
usual options available to gay men of colour in the pornography 
industry (and, performatively, reappropriates the position of the 
white male subject who can touristically gaze at minority bodies in 
videos like Orrent Express [1990], Latin from Manhattan [1992] or Black- 
shaft [1993]). The newly subjectivized Other walking through this 
scene then comes face-to-face with a white male character from this 
porn loop who then reaches out to an Asian male normally absent 
from the generic protocols of this vanilla porn sub-genre. Donning a 
“traditional” cone-shaped Asian field worker’s hat, the Asian male 
subject plays with his own nipples as he materializes in a California 
poolside orgy. This performance of autoeroticism, within a symbolic 
field like the 1970s white male porn loop, realigns and disrupts the 
dominant stereotype insofar as it portrays the Asian male body not 
as the perpetually passive bottom who depends on the white male 
top, but instead as a subject who can enjoy scopic pleasure in white 
objects while at the same time producing his own pleasure. 

In his essay, “Looking for My Penis,” Fung discusses the marginal 
genre of interracial porn and videos featuring Asian men." He 
explains that the Asian male body in interracial pornography is 
almost always cast as the passive bottom who depends on the white 
male top to get off. I find it significant that this inquiry into interra- 
cial porn follows Chinese Characters’ critique of porn’s exclusionary 
and racially-biased image hierarchy. Within the logic of porn, a sub- 
field like racially integrated or exclusively non-white videos is 
roughly equivalent to other modalities of kink like bondage, S/M, 
shaving, etc. The point here is that, due to white normativity of the 
pornotopic field, race counts as a different sexual practice (ie., doing 
S/M, doing Asians). Thus race, like S/M, is essentially a performance. 

Orientalism in Chznese Characters, like the signs of colonial power 
in My Mother's Place, is re-functioned by Fung’s disidentification with 
these cultural referents. Disidentification is the performative re-cita- 
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tion of the stereotypical Asian bottom in porn and the trappings of 
colonial culture. Fung’s strategy of disidentification reappropriates an 
ambivalent yet highly charged set of images, those representing the 
queer Asian body in porn, and remakes them in a fashion that 
explores and outlines the critical ambivalences that make this image 
a vexing site of identification and desire for Asian gay men and other 
spectators/consumers with anti-racist political positions. The erotic is 
not demonized but instead used as a site for critical engagement. 


Finding Fung 


Specific scenes, postcolonial or decolonized spaces like Fung’s 
Trinidad or the Asian community in Toronto, enable these sorts of 
rearticulations by functioning as contact zones, locations of hybridity 
that, because their location is liminal, allow for new social formations 
that are not as easily available at empire’s centre. Fung’s Trinidad is 
considered a contact zone par excellence, and his status as Asian in a 
primarily black-and-white colonial situation further contributes to 
Fung’s postcolonial positioning. An Asian in such a setting, like an 
Asian in the already subcultural field of a (white-dominated) gay 
male world, is at least doubly a minority and doubly fragmented 
from the vantage point of the dominant culture (not to mention 
Canada as a postcolonial space under the spectre of US imperialism). 
The geographical location of Fung’s production is crucial when con- 
sidering the hybridity of his representational strategies. Fung’s place, 
in Canada, Trinidad, gay male culture, documentary practice, ethnog- 
raphy, pornography, the Caribbean and Asian diasporas, is not quite 
fixed, and thus his work is uniquely concentrated on issues of place 
and displacement. 

A final image: the way in which a proto-queer Chinese Trinida- 
dian boy with a sock on his hand mimics the Queen’s wave, a gesture 
that is quite literally the hailing call of empire. Fung’s videos are espe- 
cially significant insofar as they, through such acts and performances, 
index and reflect upon, and are indeed reflexive of; some of the most 
energized topics and debates confronting various discourses like cul- 
tural studies, anthropology, queer theory and performance studies. In 
the end, white sock sheathed over his hybrid hand like a magical pro- 
phylactic protecting him from the disciplining effect of colonial 
power, the queer gesture of Fung’s wave deconstructs and ruptures 
the white mythologies of ethnotopia and pornotopia. 
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After Richard 


Richard Fung’s contribution is unique to queer discourse in that he 
traverses a theory/praxis split which may be evidenced by the work 
of a newer generation of queer Asian American scholars. Thinkers 
like Gayatri Gopinath propose a queer diasporic reading and viewing 
practice that is attuned to 


non-heteronormative arrangements within rigidly heterosexual structures to 
recognize the ways in which queer articulations of desire and pleasure both 
draw from and infiltrate popular culture.!@ 


This reading practice resonates alongside, for example, Fung’s look at 
the queer underpinnings of Chinese immigrant labour during the 
building of the railroads in North America. Likewise, David Eng’s 
important book Racial Castration: Managing Masculinity in Asian 
America pursues some of Fung’s more powerfiil formulations such as 
the assertion that within North American popular culture, Asian 
male sexuality equals anus. 

In the field of Asian American cultural production, video artists 
such as Ming-Yuen S. Ma follow threads first spun in the Asian 
American sexual reflexivity of Fung’s work. Similarly, Nguyen Tan 
Hoang’s unrepentant video manifesto, Forever Bottom!, where the 
conflation of anus and Asian is seen through a fantasmic prism of 
lust and desire, is a powerfiil response to Chinese Characters if there 
ever was one. As | continue to teach his work, I feel the importance 
of Fung’s groundbreaking contributions to queer theory and praxis 
and see how it creates spaces for the next generation: in Selena “Sel” 
Wahng’s work of racialized transgender formations in video art and 
performance; in Dan Bacalzo’s dissertation on autobiography in 
Asian American performance; in Christine Balance’s study of the 
utopic potentialities of drugs and Asian American night life. Not 
content to simply write, this new generation also performs, curates, 
and produces Asian American culture, building poetically and power- 
fully on the work of Fung and his seductive invitation towards theory 
and praxis in equal measure. 
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Take Me to the River 


Clive Robertson 


If Chinese Characters is a still, it is not a frame captured, but a moment of practice, pro- 
duction, discursive formation and disrupted signification. Richard Fung's Chinese 
Characters appeared in the spring of 1986 within Habits, a self-organized group screen- 
ing of new works on male sexuality at YYZ in Toronto. Along with Chinese Characters, 
Habits included Colin Campbell's 
No Voice Over, John Greyson’'s 
Moscow Does Not Believe in 
Queers, Gary Kibbins's Henry 
Kissinger Won the Nobel Peace 
Prize, and my own Qu’est-ce qu’un 
homme peut faire? The following 
year Optica in Montreal pro- 
grammed Habits together with 
Sexualité et Représentation, includ- 
ing works from the ‘80s by Lorraine 
Dufour and Robert Morin, Marc 
Paradis and Jean Gagnon. In 1988, 
Chinese Characters was one of 39 
tapes selected by Su Ditta for an 
inaugural exhibition at the new 
National Gallery of Canada. Richard 
Fung, together with Marc Paradis 
and Joe Sarahan, became the focus 
of a “pornographers-not-artists” 
controversy. Thirteen years on and 
Chinese Characters comes up as 
the earliest of 104 tapes listed 
under the keywords “race” and 
“sexuality” in the V tape online cat- 
alogue. 

Richard, the diasporic intellec- 
tual, has always calmly insisted on 
the indivisable representational 
complexities of sexuality, race and 
class through his continuously cir- 
culated and re-published critical 
writings and videotapes. As late as 1993, Fung could write in Colouring the Screen: “...in 
one evening of mainstream TV there is more multiracial representation than can be 
found in the entire body of Canadian video art.” 
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As descriptively archived, Chinese Characters is a tape about the ambiguous relation- 
ship between gay Asian men and white gay porn. The tape is scripted, directed and 
co-edited by Richard and shot by John Greyson. Two narratives are juxtaposed across 
four titled sections: East, West, South and Down There. The first story is from a book 
of Chinese fairy tales given to 
Richard and his sister about an 
explorer who is sent by the emperor 
to find the source of the Yellow River. 
Traditional Chinese music accompa- 
nies the telling with Toronto footage 
of swimming ducks, tree blossoms, 
willow trees and Spadina restaurant 
pagoda roofs. The explorer's journey 
is broken by multiple searches for 
other uncharted territories. We hear 
of first contemporary Asian encoun- 
ters with GWM porn and self-imaging 
with Glenn Schellenberg's synth-pop 
orchestrations rippling through. 

George Leung's voiceover is 
matched to Richard Fung’s on-screen 
informant lips. Tales of accessing In 
Touch magazine in Winnipeg and the 
appeal and social difficulties of 
making porn fantasies come true; the 
possibilities of speaking better unac- 
cented English when “talking dirty;” 
the erasure of the guilt of washroom 
sex, or of being Asian yet still looking 
through the racial stereotype prisms 
of white middle-class Ontario culture. 

And following the reverse shot 
drama of Lloyd Wong's virtual 
meeting with a white gay porn star in 
the forest, there is porn re-enact- 
ment humour and relief in watching a 
clumsy male masturbate while adjusting a sniffable sock on his head. Richard knows 
his Milky Way and its slippery authenticities, and like his father, he is never one to 
confuse petalled palaces with actual histories. 


Untitled 


Ming-Yuen S. Ma 


Hi Richard, Congrats on the retrospective! When Kerri and Helen asked me to write 
about an image from one of your videos, | immediately thought of Chinese 
Characters (1986). This is interesting because | had a mixed reaction when | 
first saw it. It was in the late 1980s, when ACT-UP inspired queer activism 
and identity politics was in its heyday. Being a young queer Asian activist, | 
yearned for images of self-empowerment, ones that reflected my experi- 
ences and struggles. | remember going to a screening of Chinese 
Characters with many expectations: | had wanted to see strong, sexy, non- 
stereotypical Asian men, defined, of course, according to my criteria. | did 
not find what | was looking for in your video. Instead | came away with a 
feeling of ambivalence. 

| now believe that all pioneering depictions of under-represented com- 
munities suffer from a burden of representation. Being among the first to 
create images from such communities, you are expected to show every- 
thing and please everyone. And this task of satisfying people's complex 
desires and aspirations is an impossible one. However, looking at this still 
from your video today, it is precisely its ambiguity that | love. | love its 
imperfect splicing. And | love the absurdity of the Asian “porn stud” with 
the coolie hat! | love the fact that he seems so out of place. He is perform- 
ing these customary gestures of arousal, but he is turned away from the 
action behind him. He is literally inserted into the scene, but he is not par- 
ticipating in its activities. 

| now see this as an image of resistance. 

As Asian gay men, our sexuality is blue-screened onto pre-existing 
scenes, where the standards of beauty and desirability have been defined 
by others, and where our gestures and behaviors have been already script- 
ed. Still, your video image shows me that even if we are stripped naked 
and forced to don coolie hats, we have the option not to participate 

So why this shift in interpretation? | suppose maturity may have some- | 
thing to do with it: a better understanding of the complex relationships 
between representation and subjectivity, an acquired appreciation of irony, 
and the fact that | am now subjected to the same kinds of demands from 
“the community.” Most importantly, some of my own work would not have 
been produced as such, had | not seen Chinese Characters. As you yourself 
noticed, | unconsciously chose to begin my video S/anted Vision with a 
visual quote from it. | was picking up from where you left off. So, in the 
space | am allotted here, | would like to finally say thank you: thank you for 
your example, your encouragement and support, and most of all, thank 
you for your friendship! 


at least fo perform badly. 
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Knowing Your Place 


Elaine H. Kim 
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In Richard Fung’s early video My Mother’s Place (1990), feminist scholar 
Himani Bannerji suggests that we think about who our 
work is for instead of continuing to address an invisible 
white audience. | feel that Fung’s tape is addressed direct- 
ly to me, another child who needs her mother's answers, 
however loaded, coded, layered and contradictory. Like 
him, | now have “feminist perspectives” and “historical 
contexts" for my mother's stories, which invariably slip 
through the frameworks | try to construct for them. 

My Mother's Place is about the interstices of impossible “full disclosures’ and 
“all-out lies.” History, like film or video, is constructed arti- 
fice, like Rita Fung's accent when she is aware of the cam- 
era. Memories are unreliable, like Fung's memories of his 
mother's village, where he has never been. Photographs 
and home movies represent desires more than actual lives, 
like the home movies of Rita Fung in her stylish 1950s 
dresses and shoes as she walks among her English roses, 
looking like a Good Housekeeping housewife instead of a 
Trinidadian Chinese woman who gets up before dawn to 
bake bread and works in the family store until midnight. 

How completely different my parents were from the black-and-white image 
of them as a smiling Korean immigrant Bonnie and Clyde 
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couple leaning insouciantly against someone else's 1930s 
Ford car. My mother, like Rita Fung, marked “housewife” in 
the occupation box on our school forms, even though she 
worked hard all her life as a farm labourer, an Avon sales 
lady, a department store clerk. 


Our historiesand names are forged in colonialism and patriarchy. Rita 


Though Rita 


Fung’s family name became “Atteck” in part because the 
British officials in Trinidad could not pronounce it in 
Chinese. Other indentured Chinese workers took the 
names of their employers. Rita Fung’s Chinese name was 
“Fragrant Moon” until her husband noted that moons 
don't smell. |am not sure of my mother’s name because so 
many Korean commoners didn't name their girl children at 
the turn of the century. My father named her “Chung-hi,” 
a typical female name. She took the name Anne, perhaps 
after Little Orphan Annie. I'm not sure of her surname — 
she never knew her father, and we didn't know her stepfa- 
ther’s name. No one can impersonate me at a bank using 
a mother’s maiden name. 

Fung kept home movies of Queen Elizabeth's visit to 
Trinidad, she did not film the visits of Senghor, Selassie, or 
Indira Gandhi. But she also admits that “it didn’t make any 
sense” for people in Trinidad to study in detail the cities 
and climate in England, Ireland and Scotland and that the 
British colonials who occupied the top-level positions in 
Trinidad were “dumb” know-nothings. Likewise, | was 
sometimes disappointed when my parents seemed to go 
along with white supremacist views. But they often sur- 
prised me with withering comments on empire that came 
from their experiences, which directly contradicted the fic- 
tions that America tells about itself as benevolent abroad 
and inclusive at home. 


In response to her youngest son's gentle questions, Rita Fung insists 


that even though certain places on the island were “off 
limits” to all but white people, everyone was “happy” 
because they knew their place. To me, ‘knowing your 
place” means not only accepting unjust hierarchy without 
complaint but also, paradoxically, being happy to have 
your own place. Though we can only understand them 
imperfectly, we cherish our mothers’ filtered stories 
because they connect us to a past that seeps out from 
under our grids of rhetoric and schema and, at the same 
time, eludes empire's relentless attempts to bury it. 


ly sexy, imagery 
discomfort with ga 


der we decided to grow our own porn = ee t 
Vancouver, we held porn production workshops as parte 
Visual Evidence, a multi-part anti-censorship extravagan- 
za. Lesbians made many sexy little films and videos. 
There was not such a market for gay male alternative 
porn, what with it being an industry of industries. 
Bountiful sexiness was to be found within tapes, howev- 
er. Who could forget Marc Paradis's poetic and charged 
videos? Then Richard Fung made Steam Clean, and 
raised the bar several notches. 

Steam Clean was, and is, an important video. It 
affirmed that the gay baths were and are an ongoing 
space of anonymous or semi-anonymous pleasure. The 
baths were under attack as sites of HIV transmission. 
The gay community pes panded i with education, the police 

! ies, plowever, the ultimate 

LA gn men were, 


created a ee problem of sorts, 
3 ee. mostly about sex. Steam Clean was 


gay Asian sex one as part of the te ~, 
throughout the festival and artist: run centre movernent, 


provocative. It was ase a new kind of pornography. 
The context shift allowed a larger social disc 


Religion, animal life and death, and 
more to provoke tension. So, let us re 
brate Steam Clean, a oo video art - 


Fung: Home and Homoscape 


Thomas Waugh 


THE GROWING LITERATURE On Richard Fung’s impressive oeuvre 
seems to canonize the postcolonial queer hybridity of his more 
complex autobiographical works rather than a bluntly instrumentalist 
video such as the Gay Men’s Health Crisis commission, Steam Clean 
(1990), and other community-based tapes. This literature also down- 
plays sexual discourses and performance — queer at that — that I 
think are at the centre of Fung’s production, thus minimizing the full 
constellation of intersecting identity and political practices that his 
work embodies. But Steam Clean has a symptomatic place in the 
Fung videography, positioned halfway through his wide-ranging 
career.' I would first like to reclaim Steam Clean as key to this oeuvre 
and its full range of issues, and secondly, take Fung’s Dirty Laundry 
(1996) and hang it out to dry. 

Sexual representation, in fact queer sexual performance, is an 
important but unacknowledged commonality that Fung shares with a 
disparate body of contemporary work in hybrid documentary that 
Bill Nichols has lumped together as performative.? Laura Marks has 
called the sexual element in so many of these works the “engaging 
[of] desire,” the “reclaiming [of] sexual pleasure on their own 
terms.’3 But the critical reception of such artists often reveals a symp- 
tomatic soft-pedalling of the hanky-panky. 

Coming back to what is on the screen, and what the insider in 
me sees, the camera’s point of view in Steam Clean wanders down the 
bathhouse corridor and who should pass with a characteristic cruise 
of the lens but hairy-chested WASP hunk Tim McCaskell, Fung’s 
real-life partner of over twenty years. Then who should be in cubicle 
number two but pioneering Toronto video artist Colin Campbell; and 
through what is revealed as the embodied look of our fetching pro- 
tagonist, Fung himself appears, together with video artist/activist 
John Greyson (and then McCaskell again, no doubt plotting a hot 
foursome with the camera). And as the protagonist passes an unwill- 
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ing, white presumed racist and a willing black leather man in their 


respective cubicles, to end up in the arms and anus of the tender, 
stubble-chested South Asian man, it is clear that we are in a real 
place. We are in the middle of not only the incestuous universe of 
the Toronto art video community, in a community education 
network staffed by activists from Toronto’s queer Asian and anti- 
racist education organizations, but also a real Toronto sauna — the 
Spa on Maitland. The sense of networking and location for this fully 
dramatized piece of instructional porn is thus as strong as in any of 
Fung’s realist, more conventional documentaries, all set in Toronto, 
dealing with political refugees, police racism, and consciousness- 
raising by Asian gays and lesbians. So strong that presumably the 
Asian American sector of the intended audience must have felt a 
sense of bewildering dislocation, not only by the admonition in 
formal French to “enculer en sécurité” seemingly towering over the 
messages in Tagalog, Hindi, Chinese and Vietnamese, but also by the 
specificity of this space. 

The sauna is the setting for what we might call the “homoscape,” 
borrowing Arjun Appadurai’s figure of the “scape” (as in ethnoscape, 
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mediascape, financescape, technoscape and ideoscape), being “differ- 
ent streams or flows along which cultural material may be seen to be 
moving across national boundaries,” that resonate through the per- 
ceived stabilities and localities of our everyday lives.4 Shifting the 
notion’s application from the ethnic diasporas to that of the queer 
diasporas or the queer global village, the homoscape is the transna- 
tional scene of sexual spaces, commodities, communications and 
identity performance. The homoscape is shaped, as in Fung’s tape, by 
flimsy partitions, corridors, half-opened doors and mirrors, and tex- 
tured by the easily inflected (and disguised) accoutrements of 
baseball cap and towel, stubbled chest and leather harness, condom 
and lubricant. It is inhabited by the coded rituals of looking and 
cruising, the negotiations of consent, and ultimately of course, the 
protocols of sexual exchange. In the space of the sauna, the scape is 
stable because it is so hermetic, scarcely disrupted by the perform- 
ance of rejection, racist or otherwise, channelled down the corridor 
through the serial process of selection, and culminating in the mir- 
rored space where not only sex is enacted, but also, thanks to 
narrative conventions and expectations, where the conjugal drive is 
resolved. 


still: Dirty Laundry «996) 
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The romantic narrative of couple farmation epitomized by this 
smiling, tender, safe coitus has in fact shaped all of Fung’s queer 
Asian tapes. They may be so shaped obliquely, as in what I call the 
straight gay documentaries, Orentatzens (1984) and Fighting Chance 
(1990), in the sense that individualized talking heads are gradually 
transformed in the editing into talking couples. They may also be 
shaped by the absence and problematization of couple narratives, as 
in Chinese Characters (1986), where the anxious and solitary cruisers, 
masturbators and life-narrators recount the stresses of couple forma- 
tion but show its visual consummation only on its plane of 
impossibility, through the artifice of the video-key. His videotape 
Dirty Laundry is shaped directly by the narrativization of conjugality, 
with its romantic couple, not pan-Asian this time, but pan-Chinese. 
The consummation takes place not across ethnic lines as in Steam ¢ 
Clean, but across class and cultural lines, namely between the 
Chinese-speaking steward and the non-Chinese-speaking intellectual 
passenger on the Occidental Express. It thus provides a strong narra- 
tive impetus to that tape’s documentary explorations of ethnic 
history undertaken in more experimental modes. With this couple, as 
in Steam Clean, Fung has literally accomplished his goal, announced 
repeatedly in his writings, of moving beyond “pulling apart” sexual 
discourses, to “constructing an alternative erotics...articulating 
counter-hegemonic views of sexuality.””5 He succeeds in constructing 
a utopian pan-Asian sexuality and sexual subject, every bit as rhetori- 
cal and ideological as Marlon Riggs’s a7 de coeur, “Black men loving 
black men.” 

The non-Chinese-speaking protagonist is at once the most dram- 
atized persona of Fung’s oeuvre and the most documentary-like, an 
obvious stand-in for Fung the imagemaker and historical researcher, 
as he shifts through punning titles for a documentary on Chinese 
Canadian history. He is also engaged in family reconstruction as well, 
with the possibly queer ancestor, a possibly complicit/aunt, and fully 
complicit lesbian surrogate sister. This extended family is located by 
Fung elsewhere as the crux of difference: 


In the context of North American racism, families and communities can have 
particular significance for Asians in affirming identity. So while white gays 
and lesbians can avoid personalized homophobia by separating from their 
families or formative communities and still see themselves reflected in the 
society around them, their Asian counterparts do not always share this 
mobility and often find their sexual/emotional and racial/cultural identities in 
conflict.€ 


Despite the relatively conventional narrative construction, the hybrid 
scape of Dirty Laundry is a far cry from the unitary homoscape of 
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still: Safe Place (1989) 
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the Spa on Maitland. Here, in the spatial complexity of virtual train 
studio set and real nature landscape hurtling past, the present space 
and historical space, and the documentary space of interview and 
dramatized space of re-enactment, there is what Appadurai calls the 
“fundamental disjuncture” of scapes. The clash of homoscape with 
ethnoscape articulates more vividly than ever the identity disjuncture 
of queer and Asian that Fung has been so expressive in documenting 
since 1984. Such a disjuncture had been epitomized in the moments 
in Chinese Characters where Asian gay men, anchored in the fore- 
ground ethnoscape, are video-keyed against the imaginary 
background of a white porno homoscape. In Dirty Laundry, in the 
corridors and discreet compartments of its expansive studio-con- 
structed train, Chinese diasporas repeatedly come together with the 
queer nation. The lush canopy of the essentialized historical home- 
land that Fung had pastiched in Chinese Characters, before finally 
deconstructing it in his parental diptych, is here meticulously 
restored with great attention to historical and cultural authenticity. 
And now there is an intensified awareness of the secret corners and 
crevices of this homeland, where the homoscape bubbles through 
the surface, a probing of the ambiguities of its homosocial spaces. 
The video-key is again deployed, setting fictive characters and docu- 
mentary witnesses alike against archival still photographs and 
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newsreel shots of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which catch almost 
incidentally the Asian workers who built its tracks and tunnels. A 
decade after C/znmese Characters, a more confident and diverse array of 


devices is now engaged in creating this artistic confrontation of pre- 
viously disjunctive scapes. 

If we look at Fung’s oeuvre as a whole, and even within the 
works that we might call most “migrant,” the hybrid shifting space of 
the migrant is always anchored in a strong sense of locality and root- 
edness. We find the situatedness of the social activist and the 
documentarist whose aesthetic integrates the postmodern and the 
non-referential performative in a strong realist and instrumentalist 
framework of localized agendas of city and nation. Fung once casual- 
ly mentioned to me the “pedagogical strategy” that had dictated the 
relatively conventional interview-based format for the tapes on 
refugee rights and police racism, Safe Place (1989) and Out of the Blue 
(1991). These are his two most pragmatic works in terms of specific 
localized audiences and immediate community goals in the vivid 
urban environment in which he has worked for more than twenty 
years (they are also his least “homocentric” works, which may or 
may not be another story). Subtending the autobiographical searches 
for “my father’s village” and “my mother’s place” in his hybrid canon- 
ized work is, then, the assumption of “my place” 

That may be why Dity Laundry, parachuted into the pristine 
mountain landscape surrounding the Banff Centre for the Arts, 
where it was produced during an artist residency, has an exotic feel — 
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not unlike Fung’s father’s China or his mother’s Trinidad. The tape 
seems unrelated to the Toronto urban rootedness of all of his other 
work. The western mountain setting coincided with his historical 
project investigating the presence of Chinese immigrants within 
Canadian history; the apparently generous budget and production 
facilities allowed full use of the scripting, dramatization and archival 
compilation necessary for reconstituting the historical and geographi- 
cal space of “the nation,” an imagined community to be sure, but one 
attached firmly to the materiality of territory, economics and a state 
apparatus. Dzrty Laundry allowed further exploration of; in Fung’s 
words, “a country where the nation is always viewed as fragmentary 
and where Canadian nationalism has always been defensive and 
reactive.’ 

The image of transcontinental locomotion is a traditional Cana- 
dian cultural and historical motif; the CPR construction of the 1880s 
allowing the British colonies to defensively and reactively cement 
their precarious confederation against American imperial designs. 
The railway set in motion a literary and cinematic procession over 
the next century of East-West rail passengers, claiming or reclaiming, 
discovering or rediscovering national trajectories, bonds and fissures 
through moving over the land. Fung thus turns a nation-building 
myth inside-out into a subversive vehicle of alternative national 
history. Likewise, the traditional trope of the immigrant staring at the 
sublime but treacherous natural space is now altered through the 
eyes of the Chinese laundress/prostitute contemplating the Rockies, 
just as the image of the two men of colour fishing in the northern 
lake in Out of the Blue matter-of-factly echoes and subverts a pastoral 
cliché of our national white settler mythology. 

Fung’s brilliant marshalling of the ethnoscape and the 
homoscape, their overlaps and convergences, cannot properly be 
understood without reference to their rootedness in the metropolitan 
and the national, dynamic places not only of hybridity and dislocat- 
edness, but also of rootedness, coalition and intervention. We may 
want to make a postcolonial guru of Fung, and a panopticon of his 
work, but it also looks like old-fashioned activist documentary to me 
— and hurrah for that. 
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Afterword (November 2001) 


Hearing of the Images Festival’s retrospective of Richard Fung, I feel 
the initial “good clean fun” of four years ago being rekindled, all the 
more so since the two new works that Richard has since added to 
his corpus, School Fag (1998, with Tim McCaskell) and Sea zn the Blood 
(2000), are both bold departures. The first is a deceptively tiny truffle 
and the second a relative epic that brought metaphysics and tears to 
my eyes, but both highlight the continuity and the growth in 
Richard’s trajectory. The latter completes the arc of an elegant trip- 
tych of autobiographical/familial works (together with The Way to 
My Father's Village [1988] and My Mother's Place [1990]) while the 
former is a miniature jewel. Together, School Fag and Sea tn the Blood 
extend the balance that is intrinsic to Richard’s work — between 
activism and aetheticism, between Richard the Torontonian’s prag- 
matic social realist roots and Richard the diasporic’s elusive 
postcolonial, postmodern canonicity. 

School Fag is Richard’s first co-directing project with his life 
partner of twenty-five years, Tim McCaskell, and comes out of Tim’s 
longstanding work around homophobia and racism within the belly 
of the Toronto public school system. Shawn Fowler, a veteran of the 
Triangle Project and Lesbian, Gay and Bisexual Youth of Toronto, is 
clearly one of Tim’s wards. His run-on monologue/oral history, 
intercalated with in-drag performance moments as Wonder Woman 
and a Ru Paul-inspired Prom Queen, plus soundtrack whooshes and 
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still: Schoo! Fag (1998) 


fast-forward vogues, is brave and inspirational. Schoo/ Fag may be the 
only one of Richard’s works entirely about a white protagonist, but it 
fits all the same into the postcolonial framework, for few ethnicities 
are as visible and problematized as that class-determined ethnicity of 
Shawn, who grew up “white trash” in a “white bread neighbour- 
hood” in Toronto with “no car” (the shame!). But the melodrama of 
this white trash sissy fixated on heroines both white and black is 
somehow all the richer with its clash between race/class stigma and 
gender/sex ostracism, and his transcendence through struggle, 
glamour, community and art. 

If School Fag is in some ways Richard’s least aestheticized work — 
static camera, low budget, simple studio set-up, one-person cast — 
Sea in the Blood achieves a new concentration of visual lyricism rising 
to the surface like its rosy underwater bubbles, embroidering the 
artist's voice as it narrates his voyage through the life-threatening ill- 
nesses first of his late sister Nan and then of PWA activist Tim. Yet I 
can’t help noticing that, alongside the gorgeous effects, the simple 
unaestheticized presence of another shamed queer school kid® — 
Richard himself, the home-movie figuring of a slight and hyperactive 
boy — is returned to repeatedly. In this frenzy performed by the origi- 
nal school fag for his parents’ camera we can trace the performance 
of his learning to be “close to illness” Richard’s voiceover says he 
was “painfully shy” away from the family (and, evidently, their home 
movie camera), but leaves us only to imagine the extent of that pain. 
Amid the guilt-ridden elegiac strain for medical exhibit Nan, the nos- 
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talgic love poem to infected commie backpacker Tim, and the digni- 
fied laconic encore of Mother Fung (in her third tape), Sea ends up 
being the most autobiographical of Richard’s works. He certainly 
appears on-screen more than he has since his uncredited faux inter- 
view way back in Chimese Characters, and is literally in the eponymous 
sea throughout (at the beach with Nan; with 1970s skinnydipper 
Tim, portrayed by a boy actor swimmer in 2000; and cavorting 
underwater with Tim in the hauntingly beautiful and metaphoric title 
footage taken at Lake Simcoe). And Richard’s melodrama is even 
more intense than Shawn’s, who after all lost only the Prom Queen 
contest to a rival (and that by a hair), and whose white trash, school 
fag shame has not yet had to face so closely the shock of mortality 
and illness. 

Richard has had to face just that, as he gradually discloses with 
all the measured calm of the master storyteller (and the deceptively 
unfrenzied adult he has become): his skulking back too late to 
Toronto in 1977, the evening after Nan had died. I've learned a lot I 
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didn’t know about my friend Richard in this tape, and somehow this 
discovery of friends is inextricable from the process of arts criticism, 
all the more so within the small independent arts/queer/academic 
circuits of this country where personal acquaintanceship goes hand 
in hand with professional cultural exploration, and all the more so 
when the process of criticism is enacted, as in this case, within the 
now conjoined networks of old friends (virtual like Shawn, whom I 
have met only on the screen, and real like Richard, Tim, John and 
many others). All the more so when an artist’s life and work trigger 
the broadening and deepening of significations and affects of home 
and diaspora, sexuality and shame, illness and death, family and 
indeed friendship itself. 
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Break the Frame 


Lisa Lowe 


Richard's 1996 video Dirty Laundry follows Roger Kwong’s train journey across 
Canada, which is simultaneously the Asian Canadian man’s journey into the 19th- 
century past of Chinese immigrant railroad labourers in Canada. The journey 
across geography spatializes a temporal exploration of an unknown past. But 
Roger finds that in historical reconstruction, facts are insufficient, appearances 
misleading. The single piece of evidence Roger possesses is an old photograph of 
his lone great-grandfather, the first member of his family to immigrate to the 
West, the artifact through which Roger's individual family has connected itself to 
the collective history of Chinese immigrant labourers. Yet during the journey, 
Roger breaks the glass frame holding the photograph and in the process discov- 
ers, behind that memorialized image of the “bachelor” Chinese labourer, a sec- 
/ ond photograph, an image of that same ancestor tenderly holding the hand of 
another man. The uncovering of the hidden image of love between men disclos- 
es “dirty laundry” beneath the purified history of the lone heroic labourer. The 
discovery of the second photograph enables Roger to imagine that a wider vari- 
ety of sexual practices and attachments have been a part of his immigrant past 
(and that they therefore have a place in his present), inasmuch as it provides dra- 
matic evidence of the mandate to hide sexual life between immigrant men. In 
' other words, a twofold history issues from the breaking of the frame. Roger dis- 
covers that such hiddenness, the explicit removal of attachments between men 
from the public realm of the visual, has itself a history that is inseparable (as the 
photos, adhering to one another, are found to be) from the singular history that 
frames a particular image of Chinese immigrant labour in Canada. In place of the f 
historical approach that memorializes the static, single artifact, Dirty Laundry 


offers an alternative mode of inquiry: break the frame to interpret the residues. 


Still Looking: Negotiating Race, Sex, 
and History in Dirty Laundry 


Gina Marchetti 


In my own experience, the existence of a gay Asian community broke 
down the cultural schizophrenia in which | related on the one hand to a 
heterosexual family that affirmed my ethnic culture and, on the other, 
to a gay community that was predominantly white.! 


As RicHarb Func points out in his essay, “Looking for My Penis: 
The Eroticized Asian in Gay Video Porn,” the search for an ethnic 
identity linked to familial history and the search for an affirmation of 
his sexual orientation are inevitably linked. His videotape Dirty 
Laundry (1996) continues Fung’s eponymous search for his penis, 
blending his quest for an erotics that affirms his ethnicity with a 
history of his penis that uncovers racism, homophobia and a legacy 
of ignorance and internalized racism as a result of the suppression of 
gay histories of sexuality within the Chinese diaspora. 


From History to Story, and Images In Between 


Dirty Laundry marks an interesting turn in Fung’s career. Neither 
autobiographical nor strictly educational or agitational, the videotape 
uses a hybrid form that combines fiction with fact to look at the 
probable history of gay Asians in Canada. However, Dity Laundry 
does not turn away from Fung’s principal interests. On the contrary, 
it represents an intriguing synthesis of all of the major themes found 
in Fung’s work. Like My Mother's Place (1990) and The Way to My 
Father's Village (1988), it explores intimate connections between the 
British Commonwealth and Chinese diaspora from ports like Hong 
Kong and Shanghai to places like Trinidad and Canada, redressing 
some imbalances in the way in which the history of Asians in North 
America is sometimes told with an emphasis on the continental 
United States and Hawaii. If Fung explores his roots in China and in 
Trinidad in earlier tapes, he searches for his Canadian roots in the 
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history of Chinese immigration to Canada in the 19th century in 
Dirty Laundry, and the protagonist’s quest for the history of his 
grandfather mirrors Fung’s search for his father’s roots in China in 
The Way to My Father's Village? Like Orientations (1984) and Chinese 
Characters (1986), Dirty Laundry interrogates what it means to be gay 
among Asians and Asian among gays in a provocative fashion. It has 
the impetus to agitate and educate like his videos on refugees, AIDS, 
police brutality (respectively, Safe Place [1989], Fighting Chance [1990}, 
Out of the Blue [1991}), and it holds out the promise of a critical syn- 
thesis among issues of diaspora, race, ethnicity, nationality and 
sexuality. 

In Dirty Laundry, Fung entertains the idea that homosexual rela- 
tionships may have formed in Canada’s Chinese bachelor 
communities, where, due to racist immigration laws, men outnum- 
bered women. Fung also looks at the other side of the “dirty laundry” 
by examining the links between the women who did manage to 
immigrate, and prostitution. A hybrid work,? Dirty Laundry intercuts 
a scripted, fictional drama and dramatic enactments of anti-Asian 
demagogues, with performance art material and more traditional 
talking-head footage of Asian Canadian historians and academics, 
including Anthony B. Chan, Dora Nipp and Nayan Shah, and lesbian 
writer Sky Lee. The dramatic fiction fills in the blanks in Asian Cana- 
dian history by giving face to an aspect of history that does not 
appear in the official records as anything other than a crime of vice. 
While Fung includes documentation on charges of sodomy against 
Chinese labourers and plenty of information on the reform of 
Chinese prostitutes, the video includes no clear documentary evi- 
dence of what we would call “homosexuality” today. Rather, these 
relationships must be constructed out of the evidence that does exist 
in order to create a historical foundation for contemporary gay Cana- 
dian existence. Fung reminds the viewer that historical memory is 
laced with mythology and what that mythology suppresses depends 
on how conventional historians have decided to frame the past. 
Hence, when looking for what must be there, but suppressed, Fung 
turns to fiction to draw parallels between homosexuals within the 
Chinese diaspora in the present and those in the past. Indeed, the 
fiction enables the exploration of issues that may slip away from the 
documentarian. The fiction offers different interpretations of the well- 
worn “facts” of the history of Chinese immigration, exploding the 
“official” histories of the Canadian government as well as less “offi- 
cial” histories of Canadian Asians and popularly held beliefs within 
the gay community. All the “dirty laundry” gets a good airing. 

Chinese Canadians become an integral part of Canadian history 
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as well as a key component of Asian American history. The racist 
exclusion of the Chinese is admitted into the official record, with the 
important cross-border links in immigration laws in Canada and the 
United States made clear. Women (mainly prostitutes) emerge to 
redress the image of the exclusively bachelor community of Canada’s 
Chinatowns. The history of the lonely bachelor is also scrutinized, 
and going to Gold Mountain appears for some Chinese immigrant 
men to be less a burden of separation from hearth and home and 
more a liberation from arranged marriages and heterosexual norms. 
For the gay community, images of Chinese men as the “eternal 
bottoms” in white/Asian relationships are overturned through a 
dialectic of desire that includes cross-racial attraction and “sticky 
rice” liaisons. Pan-Asian solidarity finds its further figuration in a 
South Asian/Chinese lesbian romance. The traditional, homophobic 
Chinese patriarch put forward as the founding figure of the Asian 
Canadian community may have been, instead, as much a part of the 
queer diaspora as its Chinese equivalent. However, like most histo- 
ries, Divty Laundry relies on speculation and wish-fulfilment as much 
as fact to present a picture of the founding mothers and fathers of 
Asian Canadian queers. For Fung, the “story” in history becomes vital 
to finding an imaginative counter to the xenophobia and homopho- 
bia that have marked earlier versions of the past that seemed so 


removed from the present gay Asian community in Canada. 


4 
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Dirty Laundry begins with an interrogation of the photographic 
image, its construction and circulation. A young man dressed in tra- 
ditional 19th-century Chinese dress with a queue, skull cap, and fan 
in hand, sits for a photographic portrait against the backdrop of a 
large wicker chair, potted fern and Oriental carpet that lends the 
setting a British colonial look. He poses for a portrait that mimics 
photographs sent back home of Chinese sojourners taken in 
America. The railroad connects this man with his great-grandson 
Roger (with both roles played by Andy Quan). Through fourth-gen- 
eration Chinese Roger and his railway trip across Canada, Fung links 
contemporary gay Chinese Canadians with earlier gay sojourners, 
new queer immigrants, and Chinese lesbians all on a journey cutting 
across the nation. 

Roger is a typical Asian “guppy” (gay, upwardly mobile profes- 
sional) who writes for a Canadian magazine. On the train, he works 
on an article on new Chinese immigrants that has various titles as his 
thinking on the subject changes from “Restaurants to Riches: The 
New Chinese Immigrants” to “Chinese Canadians: From Laundries 
to Limos” and, finally, to “Dirty Laundry’ Roger's object of desire 
also changes with his growing political consciousness. At the begin- 
ning of the trip, he looks longingly at a young white man in jeans 
and, later, he has an affair with the Chinese porter (T.H. Xia) he 
hadn’t given a second glance to earlier. The shift is from an identifi- 
cation with white gay Canadians to an Asian American queer 
consciousness based on a rediscovered history of Chinese Canadian 
homosexuality. 

Through the porter, Roger gains a better appreciation of his own 
great-grandfather and his own history. The porter advises Roger to 
learn “his own” language and educates Roger about Chinese customs 
like men holding hands to convey affection. When Roger dozes off 
while reading tomes on Chinese Canadian history, he breaks the 
frame holding his great-grandfather’s photograph and discovers 
another photo behind it that includes a second man seated, his great- 
grandfather’s hand resting on his. The porter explains that this is 
common in China. Although the “this” could be same-sex physical 
contact, male-on-male platonic affection, or a homoerotic display, 
Roger interprets it as a homosexual relationship. However, although 
he tries to convince his editor that gay rights is an important issue 
among new immigrants, Roger recognizes his own father’s homo- 
phobia with an offhand remark to his Chinese lesbian acquaintance, 
“If he thought it ran in the family, he’d die!” 

Indeed, the image of the gay great-grandfather takes on a mythic 
dimension throughout the video, shored up by the evidence of histo- 
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rians and recreation of actual historical documents of testimony pre- 
sented to an 1884 Royal Commission on the status of Chinese in 
Canada that lead to the Head Tax and later Exclusion Laws, paral- 
lelling those already in place in the United States, which virtually 
brought Chinese immigration to a halt. A title links the xenophobic 
climate with homophobic legislation: “In 1885, the year Canada insti- 
tutes the head tax, Britain criminalizes all sexual activity between 
men as ‘gross indecency.” The pain and difficulty of immigration 
become palpable in inscriptions left on the deportation centre walls 
of Victoria, British Columbia, letters from neglected wives left to fend 
for themselves in China, and two parallel scenes that show how 
same-sex relationships could fill the gap left by the Canadian govern- 
mental laws that effectively split up families for years. In one scene, a 
woman braids a man’s queue, and asks in voiceover: “Who will braid 
your hair? Who will cook your rice? Who will wash your clothes? 
Who will warm your bed?” Later, the scene is repeated with two 
men and a male voiceover asking the same questions. Near the 
video’s conclusion, these ancestral shadows are replaced by a con- 
temporary Chinese Canadian lesbian braiding her South Asian lover’s 
hair. Homosexuality becomes visually established as part of Canadian 
Asian history with links to contemporary Asian American and queer 
politics. The lover is restored to the photograph at the end of the 
tape, and the two men leave their portrait behind as they take their 
place in history. 

However, homophobia lingers as a part of the Chinese American 
legacy. Although Sky Lee explains that her mother was very sympa- 
thetic toward her lesbianism when she came out to her (given that 
her mother’s generation knew that heterosexuality often involved 
loveless arranged marriages), a performance art piece inserted into 
the more conventional narrative and documentary portions of the 
video makes manifest homophobic sentiments in Chinese culture. As 
a bare-chested young Chinese man walks in front of a projection of 
the Chinese characters for sex between men (zaz se), titles appear 
that give a list of terms used to refer to homosexuality, terms ranging 
from “adopted brother” to “ass ghost.” 


The Sexual Politics of East and West 


Fung has written extensively on both racism within the gay commu- 
nity and homophobia among Asian Americans. In “Center the 
Margins,” he points out some of the complexities surrounding these 
issues: 


... whereas white homophobia is not interpreted to say anything about white- 
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ness, there is a way in which Asian homophobia is assigned meaning...the 
idea that the homophobia of an Asian is somehow “worse” than that of a 
white person, or that it says something about Asianness, feeds into a racist 
discourse...In the racism and flux of Western society, it is the tendency of 
emigrants and their descendents to look towards the homeland for spiritual 
affirmation and constancy. In our need to assert identity we eliminate com- 
plexity, homogenize and fall back on totalizing and essentialist visions of 
“home?’4 


Fung goes on to point to an additional impetus within the Asian 
gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgendered community to look to homos 
exual traditions of the past for affirmation. Thus, because of racism, 
diasporic Asians may feel greater pressure to maintain ties with 
what may be a homophobic community, while looking for historical 
affirmations of same-sex love. At the same time, however, romantic 
visions of the dalliances of emperors with male favourites and the 
battlefield affections of samurai do not adequately address the impor- 
tance of the continuity of community; ie, historically queer, Asian, 
diasporic, and scarred by racism and the legacy of colonialism. 

When looking at the homophobic preconceptions that often 
frame Asian thinking about the West as well as Western conceptions 
of Orientalism, a striking parallel appears. Within neo-Confucian, 
anti-colonial rhetoric, homosexuality is often associated with Western 
decadence and colonial subjugation. The “rice queen” in this scenario 
uses his imperialist power to pervert the morals of Asian youth, who 
must submit to Western dominance manifested by the colonial ped- 
erast/Chinese houseboy dialectic. Western Orientalism, on the other 
hand, has characterized Asia as essentially feminine (i.e., naturally 
subordinate and masochistic) and Asian men as “queer” by definition. 
The colonist (like Gallimard in David Henry Hwang’s M. Butterfly) is 
blinded by the charms of the “naturally feminine” Chinese homosex- 
ual and gives in to homosexual impulses. In this “going native” 
scenario, the Westerner would never consider a homosexual relation- 
ship with another of his race, but gives in to the seductive allure of 
the East embodied by the young gay Asian. Homosexuality is, thus, 
erased from the history of each culture and displaced onto the Other; 
the native gay conveniently ceases to exist and he becomes a 
stranger in his own country. As Chris Berry points out in his essay, 
“Sexual DisOrientations: Homosexual Rights, East Asian Films, and 
Postmodern Postnationalism”: 


Homosexuality is a convenient discursive trope — a political conjuring trick 
made to appear first here, then there according to the needs of the players. 
However it is manipulated, it is always made abject, always construed as part 
of the collective other and not as part of the collective self it is deployed to 
construct and defend.> 
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In Dirty Laundry, Richard Fung sets out to find a repressed Chinese 
homosexual history that is “dirty” (e.g., working class, not sanitized 
or romanticized by stories of courtly love, and erotic). However, 
Fung does not go to China (or Hong Kong, Taiwan or Singapore, 
for that matter) to look for it. Rather, Fung stays in Canada. Dirty 
Laundry sets his romance in the West. Just as Tu Wei-Ming argues 
in a very different context that the farther one travels from China, 
the freer one is to be Chinese,® Fung, ironically, seems to make a 
similar point that the farther the gay Chinese travels from China, 
the freer he is to be both Chinese and gay, and be with a gay Asian 
partner. In fact, Dirty Laundry seems to lead to the conclusion that 
“home” must perpetually exist in a dialectical space that maintains 
itself as a safe haven and casts it aside as a sexual prison. Rather 
than China or Trinidad, Fung’s home becomes what Tom Waugh 
has called, drawing on the work of Arjun Appadurai, the “homo- 
scape” — “the transnational scene of sexual spaces, commodities, 
communications, and identity performance.” Waugh goes on to 
discuss the homoscape specifically in relation to Dirty Laundry: 


Here in the spatial complexity of virtual train studio set and real nature land- 
scape hurtling past, present space and historical space, documentary space of 
interview and dramatized space of reenactment, there is what Appadurai calls 
the “fundamental disjuncture” of scapes. The clash of homoscape with ethno- 
scape articulates more vividly than ever the identity of disjuncture of queer 
and Asian that Fung has been so expressive in documenting since 1984...In 
Dirty Laundry, in the corridors and discreet compartments of its expansive 
studio-constructed train, Chinese diasporas repeatedly come together with 
the queer nation.8 


Fung imagines a space where it is safe to be gay and Chinese; 
however, history intrudes and this homoscape remains a fiction. 


The Revenge of the Chinese “Houseboy” 


In “Looking for My Penis,” Fung observes: 


..the “houseboy” is one of the most persistent white fantasies about Asian 
men. The fantasy is also a reality in many Asian countries where economic 
imperialism gives foreigners, whatever their race, the pick of handsome men 
in financial need. The accompanying cultural imperialism grants status to 
those Asians with white lovers. White men who for various reasons, especial- 
ly age, are deemed unattractive in their own countries, suddenly find 
themselves elevated and desired.? 


Dirty Laundry is implicitly critical of the possible internalization of 
this fantasy within “sticky rice” relationships. In fact, the tape high- 
lights questions of class in erotic relationships to combat the 
possibility that Chinese homoeroticism will be tainted by class antag- 
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onisms and internalized colonialism. Roger’s guide into the history of 
the gay Chinese is not an emperor, eunuch or court favourite; rather, 
a working-class railway porter leads Roger past his ignorance, racial 

self-loathing and class prejudices. The porter takes Roger on an intel- 


lectual journey, to be sure, but it is also an erotic voyage. Just as the 
train points to obvious Freudian sexual symbolism as well as standing 
as a metaphor for the Chinese who built modern Canada, the tape 
shows how sex and class issues cannot be separated. 


“still: Dirty Laundry 1996) 


In fact, the dialectical tension between Roger and his working- 
class lover propels the video in a direction that subverts the roles 
these characters might be expected to portray. Because of his class 


standing and recent immigrant status, the porter should be tied to 
the past, to a “purer” Chinese tradition, subordinate to the more 
prosperous, Western-educated Roger. A “sticky rice” version of the 
colonial stereotypes of homoerotic desire would not do, however. 
Indeed, the porter does not play the “houseboy” in mimicry of a 
colonial politics of homoeroticism. Rather, the porter takes the lead 
in bed as well as acting as cultural guide. Through the sex act, the 
porter affirms the working-class gay Chinese as a present and future 
part of global culture. Erudite, far from passive, and assertive, the 
Chinese immigrant emerges as more than a relic of a past when pos- 
sibly gay Chinese labourers built the railroad. Rather, he becomes a 
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vital part of Roger’s (and Canada’s and Greater China’s) present 
understanding of the Chinese queerscape. In the middle of a history 
of the Chinese in Canada, Fung creates a counter-erotics that high- 
lights what fiction can do that factual accounts cannot; i.e., reposition 
desire and create a space for the re-conceptualization of sexual 
fantasy. 


Conclusion 


As Zhou Xiaojing points out in his essay “Denaturalizing Identities, 
Decolonizing Desire: Videos by Richard Fung and Ming-Yuen S. 
Ma,” Fung’s work pushes for “much broadened and complicated con- 
cepts of and methodologies for investigating and re-inventing 
identities in the transnational historical contexts of immigration and 
diaspora.”'0 In other words, for Fung, the history of the Chinese dias- 
pora becomes a queer history of the sexually repressed whose exile 
or nomadism is overdetermined by issues of sexual orientation as 
well as politics, economics and other factors. In this rewriting of 
history, the traditional Chinese patriarch becomes the queer sojourn- 
er, and his existence serves as a critique of nationalism, 
ethnocentrism, and phallocentrism as well as homophobia through- 
out the Chinese diaspora. In Dizty Laundry, Fung historicizes his 
search for his penis to find, in the process, an alternative queer Asian 
erotics. 
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The Pecking Order 


David L. Eng 


Rushton sees race as the determining factor and places East Asians (Rushton uses the 
word Orientals) on one end of the spectrum and blacks on the other. Since whites fall 
squarely in the middle, the position of perfect balance, there is no need for analysis, 
and they remain free of scrutiny. 

Richard Fung, “Looking for My Penis” 


Tuesday, 18 December 2001, 4pm, 1/9 Red Line 


It happened rather quickly — that is, in the scattered minute between 
two local subway stations — though its effects, | suspect, will be more 
long-lasting, an advent calendar of emotions, as it were. 


Oddly, the first thing | noted was not the words themselves nor even 
the hot breath on my face but, indeed, the way in which a young Asian 
woman seated across the aisle, face instantaneously stiffened and 
glazed-over, disassociated and went elsewhere. 


So long, you bitch, | immediately thought, though now admittedly with 
some shame. And while it is clear that, to this day, the residual anger | 
feel toward this stranger for her abandonment still lingers, perhaps 
she, too, like me, was shocked into another state of being, deflecting 
through her self-abstraction the hate and violence elsewhere. 


Perhaps she, now, thinks the same of me. So it remains conceivable 
that we are less connected by anger than by a type of displaced and 
mutual disappointment with ourselves. 


It was a large black man packed into Samuel L. Jackson leather, sitting 
three seats away, who intervened in a manner that not only triangu- 
lated the hate and violence into the pecking order, but also returned 
the disorientation of the transpiring event to more recognizable per- 
ceptions of space and time. 


Why don't you say that to me? More a demand than 
a question. 


The white face (belonging to a white man larger than |), inches from 

my own, recedes and pivots three spaces over. YOU FUCKIN’ CHINK! 
YOU WANT ME TO CALL YOU A FUCKIN’ CHINK, TOO, 
YOU FUCKIN’ PUSSY? Not a question, either, as he screams this 
odd litany of insults. 


The black man shoots up - ah, he is even larger. And the white man 
stumbles back. 


Electricity. Testosterone. Warmth, relief. And, then, yes, desire 


The white man is shoved off the subway car, rather unceremoniously. 
By then, a chorus of multicultural revolt has joined in shouting him 
down. (Il am reminded of a similar incident several years back with a 
Wall Street type, drunk and unhappy with the geographical truth that 
East Harlem abuts the Upper East Side. Hours later, | recall another 
occasion in college - again, directed toward me, but without my sexy 
black hero.) 

So here is my fantasy: 

Had | known kung fu, karate, or jujitsu (though | do not), | would have 
whacked the asshole in the chops. And had | a gun, my middle name 
might now be BernardGoetzthesubwayvigilante. But since, on cogni- 
tive and political reflection, hate and violence were met with violence, 
| remain intellectually dissatisfied by my reaction, though viscerally 
jazzed by his. 

But this, too, | must add: 

Thank God | am gay and unattached to masculinity, just enough, | 
trust, to cede its violent impulses and injured pride to another. And in 
its place | can offer, instead, my desire. (I hope this desire eschews the 
protocols of fetishism, but | remain unsure.) 


In Kafka's rewriting of the Odyssey, there is a moment in which the 
withdrawal of Ulysses’ gaze from the Sirens wreaks a certain psychic 
havoc. Had the Sirens possessed consciousness, Kafka tells us, they 
would have been annihilated at that moment. But they remained as 
they had been. All that had happened was that Ulysses had escaped 
them. 


It is not until 96th Street, as | retire from the scene, that | speak 


(SPEAK ENGLISH, YOU FUCKIN’ CHINK, SPEAK) English. 
Thank you. | really appreciate what you did for me. 


Don't worry, man. | did it as much for me as for you. 


| would like to think that desire, clean and conscious, is thus shaped. 


So whereas, as Fanon tells us, “the Negro is eclipsed. He is turned into a penis. He 
is a penis,” the Asian man is defined by a striking absence down there. And if Asian 
men have no sexuality, how can we have homosexuality? 

Richard Fung, “Looking for My Penis” 


Challenging the fiction of 
an All-White Planet Wayne Yung 


Back in Edmonton | had many gay friends, but none of them were 
Asian like me. In 1993, | made a trip to Vancouver and met my first 
Asian dyke. A week later, she sent me a copy of Richard Fung’s essay, 
“Looking for My Penis: The Eroticized Asian in Gay Video Porn.” It 
was a revelation, helping me understand the uneasiness | felt in gay 


bars. He wrote: “4",,.there is a kind of doubleness, of 
ambivalence, in the way that Asian men experience con- 
temporary North American gay communities... For me 
sex is a source of pleasure, but also a site of humilia- 
tion and pain.” 


When gay men go cruising, we all face the risk of sexual rejection. But 
for gay Asians, there’s an extra layer: when a man rejects me, | gener- 
ally assume it's because of my race. Although racial rejection is not a 
physical assault, it remains a source of pain that | deal with every day, 
one that most whites will never experience. As Richard writes: "Race 
cannot be narrowly defined in terms of race hatred. Race is a factor 
in even our most intimate relationships.” 


In 1994, | moved to Vancouver and made My first video, Peter 
Fucking Wayne Fucking Peter. 't shows me and my 

white boyfriend trading sexual positions, as my voiceover describes 

the shifting power dynamics. Although the tape is primarily a love 

poem, it’s also a response to the challenge of Richard's essay. He calls 

for gay Asian men to control their own images, and show the pleas- 

ures and complexities that have been misrepresented or ignored. 


I've made eleven videos since first reading Richard's essay, and his 
ideas are still relevant to my work. Some of my stories are specific, 
limited to queer Asian experiences, while others are more universal, 
and could've been cast with all white actors. Nonetheless, | continue 
to highlight queer Asian topics, and insist on showing queer Asian 
faces. 
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Of the hundreds of directors in the world, there are perhaps only thir- 

ty who have chosen to include gay Asian characters. Every director 

has the right to make their own artistic choices, but when the all- 

white choice is multiplied a thousand times, then the fiction of the all- 

white planet remains unchallenged. Richard Fung's essay is still 

important today, as a reminder that all directors should ask these 

questions: who gets represented, who gets misrepre- 


sented, and who is affected by these choices? 


Acaption for an image 

of a young man sitting _ [Lisa steele 
alongside a northern 

lake, speaking... 


: a uf ¢ £ F | [neem te . 
Richard has placed him with purpose. He is, or seems to be, super- 
imposed onto the background. It is haute Canadienne landscape: the 
sparkling shimmer of a mirror, blue, reflecting sky, blue, back. Recalling 
that nature is as given to doubling as any postmodern practice. The 
spiky trees denoting the coniferous spectacle that blankets (now new- 
not-old-growth but blankets nonetheless) the North of what is called 
Ontario. 


Yet he doesn't “belong” - visually, that is. It is not his real body that 
rests uncomfortably; it’s his image, his representation that stands out 
like a chromakey. Colour, after all, is crucial. 


Because it was, and is, their land, those 7: they captured it, invented it 
and “saved” it in our memories on canvas and paper. 


But he — this newcomer, this embodiment of the New Canadian in spite 
of birth and education and all that we learn — is compelling in his wit- 
nessing, his speech as calm as the mirror-lake he so confidently fore- 
grounds. 


He is incredibly handsome, self-composed and direct. He speaks into the 
camera, to Richard, calmly recounting his experience of police harass- 
ment, detailing with moment-by-moment clarity the events of his false 
arrest. His tone is neither bitter nor angry. On-screen, he is steering a 
small boat, tying it up, sitting on the rocky outcropping characteristic of 
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Northern Ontario, his energy focused on a precise language necessary 
to produce an accurate account of what happened. 


Richard has placed him in this A.Y. Jackson landscape with sly purpose. 
He made reference to the Group of 7 at a panel we were both on in 
Kingston in October 2001.* Before hearing Richard's comment, | had 
never known why | felt so attracted and puzzled by the image of Julian 
Dedier sitting by a lake in Northern Ontario. He was so at ease with 
himself, so confident. Yet his representation - his image — is alien. In 
his skin he “belongs” downtown in an urban setting, not relaxing in a 
Muskoka-like setting. That is the magic of Richard's work. He never 
stops clarifying what is ‘‘natural” and what we've “learned.” 


It is another moment of Richard-Fung-Vision. Clear, purposeful and 


deeply satisfying. T h es) N KS, 
RIC a a rd ° 


* Experimentation 
and Social Change, 
panel at Blowing 
the Trumpet to the 
Tulips conference 
organized by 
PUBLIC and 
Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario, 
October 19-21, 2001. 


Thoughts on Richard Fung's 
“Thinking Through Richard William Hill 


Cultural Appropriation” 


Richard Fung 


| don't know if “Thinking Through Cultural Appropriation” is the 
most important essay that Richard Fung has written, but it certainly 
got my attention. It was a striking anomaly: a thoughtful and reason- 
able response to the nasty, highly polarized debate about cultural 
appropriation that had begun the 1990s. The debate spanned many 
of the arts, and was driven in large part by the concern of First 
Nations writers and artists that their stories and visual culture were 
being appropriated by the dominant culture to create a discourse 
about Native people that didn’t include Native voices. (I confess that, 
as a fourth-year student at the Ontario College of Art, | was one of 
the more hysterical voices on the First Nations “side.”) “Absurd!” 
cried many white writers, seemingly moved for the first time to politi- 
cal consciousness, as though moral considerations that might inhibit 
their “intellectual freedom" were the most galvanizing threat to 
human rights of the late 20th century. 

In the mainstream press, the debate played itself out in carica- 
ture, as a battle between the creative freedom of white artists, and a 
“Native” position claiming essential Native knowledge and experience 
that white folks could never understand. Ironically, this version of the 
“Native” position was largely the construction of white writers, since 
few Native writers actually had the access to participate in the main- 
stream debate. What was striking about Richard's response was his 
ability to articulate concerns about appropriation without appealing 
to an essentialist identity politics. In response to Timothy Findley's 
sarcastic claim that he would now have to ask a tea cozy permission 
in order to write in its voice, and Linda Rabin's suggestion that the 
critique of appropriation implied that she couldn't borrow from Bach 
because she was Jewish and not Catholic,[Richard] wrote: 


The critique of cultural appropriation is therefore first and fore- 
most a strategy to redress historically established inequities by 
raising questions about who controls and benefits from cultural 
resources. 
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In this context, Linda Rabin's question is improperly framed, and 
Timothy Findley's caricature irrelevant. 

It was this politics of exclusion that the mainstream press simply 
ignored. At the same time, Richard's caution against essentialism was 
important to hear at atime when certain notions of identity were 
starting to feel more like a cage than a means of liberation. 

The power of Richard's writing lay in the fact that he took the 
title of his essay seriously: you really did feel as though you were 
thinking the issue through with him. His arguments were informed by 
theory, but rooted in a practical and deeply felt desire to engage the 
issues at hand — in short, to solve real problems and make the world 
better. | suppose it is a postmodern insult to call a person reasonable, 
but it has always been Richard's reasonableness that | find so com- 
pelling and so helpful. Perhaps that is because it seems based on 
what | can only describe as good faith: a willingness to engage and 
struggle through issues that matter. I'm grateful that he was there to 
work on the issue of appropriation. His contribution gives us all an 
opportunity to be smarter; to think our way out of the traps that 
would dominate us. 


Sea in the Blood 


Peter Harcourt 
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This image haunts me. A single image from an extraor- 
dinary video within an exemplary body of work, it speaks 
of both the sensitivity of the artist and the social con- 
cerns that inform his work. 


Richard's mother is explaining the detected presence of 
thalassemia in her family, her Caribbean voice “translat- 
ed” for us in subtitles. Before Richard was born, her eld- 
est son had died of the disease and now her daughter is 
probably infected. While Richard appears insouciant (as 
he does throughout the video), the gravity of Nan's 
stance acknowledges her fate. Richard's destiny is to run 
forward (is he running upstairs?), his future drawing him 
towards us; Nan holds back, uncertain of approval - of 
where her future will lead. 


Richard’s face is radiant. Nan’‘s is troubled. Indeed, at 
this moment her face suggests an age that she will 
never attain. An informing tension is thus established 
between happiness and suffering. And yet, the identify- 
ing balloons (pale blue in the original, singing out from a 
sepia image) reinforce a sense of playfulness, character- 
istic of Richard as a child but also of Fung as vidéaste. 


A synoptic image from an exceptional video, it registers 
a moment within a poetic documentary that celebrates 
the presence of love within the existence of pain. 
Everywhere the work is haunted by the imminence of 
death — Nan's — and the mortality of Tim, Richard’s com- 
panion of twenty-five years. Nevertheless, Sea In the 
Blood is full of joy. 


Fatimah Tobing Rony 


What You Don't Know, But You Know 


You 


Sea in the Blood (2000) is Richard Fung’s masterpiece, a perfectly 
wrought fusion of aesthetics and content, poetry and politics. In his 
early video Orientations (1984), a beautiful young man talks about how 
the media image of what's desirable is never Asian. All of Richard's 
work is an attempt to portray another “image of what's desirable”: 
gay and lesbian Asians, his Caribbean Chinese family, and other mar- 
ginalized peoples. 


Yet, although the interviewees in Orientations talk about the personal, 
they might not move us: they are in the realm of the documentary 
talking-head. And even though the family is the centerpiece of 
Richard's The Way to My Father’s Village (1988) and My Mother's Place 
(1990), there is a particular memory that Richard could not name, for 
which it took twenty years for him to finally find the right expression, 
and that is the memory of losing his sister. 


I love you. I love you not. 
love me. You love me not. 


It is easy to criticize one’s father or glorify one’s mother: both easily 
render themselves to conflict, the typical lynchpin of narrative for 
writing and video or film. But the relationship with a sister is so com- 
plex and strong, it is rare in film. Your sister is the mirror of all that 
you fear: your own weakness. 

The video opens with Richard narrating, ‘I'm in Paris for the first time 
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and I'm in love.” The beautiful filigree of letter writing takes us 
through a perfect love story: his infatuation with another young man 
named Tim. While in the throes of first love, Richard shuts his ears to 
his family's pleas to return home to see his dying sister Nan, and in 
the video he goes back in time to explain why. 


Nan was born with the rare genetic blood disease, thalassemia. As 
children they were seldom apart. It is this history that Richard is try- 
ing to remember, and it is layered with voiceover, interviews, an edu- 
cational filmstrip about thalassemia, home-movie footage, words 
culled from letters, unspoken thoughts, and water. Water is a common 
theme in Richard's work, but in earlier videos it has been used for 
transitional or literal purposes. Here the fabric of the video is water, in 
the use of water sounds, underwater footage of playful swimmers, the 
water of blood, and the water of tears. 


On a journey with his new love, Richard avoids going home and facing 
Nan‘s death, even as his family pleads for him to return. Ironically, 
three years after Nan’s death, Tim is found to be HIV positive. A final 
photo of Nan, gloriously alive, taken in the spring of 1977, is shown 
near the end of the video. She's just moved to Toronto from Port of 
Spain at the same time that Richard is getting ready to depart for 
Europe. The past has come back to haunt the present. Richard's iden- 
tity was wrested from separating from his sister, but in the end she is 
still a part of him, alive and forever gone, all at the same time. 


Undertow 


Nayan Shah 


Waves of colour, light and shadow undulate around and fall off the two bodies as they swim and 
seek. The camera follows kicking feet and huge underwater bubbles in their wake. In the rose-tint- 
ed waters, two men swim, frolic, play. The swimmers stand, then one dives between the other's legs. 
The camera records the rush of a face coming through legs, spitting air bubbles from a corner of 
the mouth and the nostrils, followed by arms against the torso, shimmering tiny bubbles falling off 
protruding ribs, a flash of a black bathing suit and kicking legs rising quickly. As the body breaks the 
surface above, there’s a rush of air pockets and rippling waves. 
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These images of underwater swimming haunt and envelop Richard's 
narration of his sister Nan’s illness. She is stricken with thalassemia, a 
rare hereditary blood disease; it produces anemia and literally kills by 
poisoning the heart, the spleen and the pancreas with iron deposits. 
Richard's narration of Nan’‘s illness is punctuated by travel across the 
globe: from Trinidad to hospitals in London; for adventure with his 
lover Tim in Turkey and Nepal, to escape parental demands, to share 
nostalgia in Ireland; to come home to Trinidad in the ‘60s, and to 
Toronto in the ‘70s. The images of swimming in water convey a differ- 
ent sense of movement than the conventional details given of travel 
by planes, trucks and buses. 


Playing in the water evokes feelings of curiosity, and suggests the inti- 
macies of shared experience and discovery. They connect Richard's 
childhood play with his sister, to his young adult travels with Tim. The 
home movies of Richard and Nan running on the beach with inflated 
rings around their waists, jumping and splashing in the water. The 
whimsical repetitious rhythms of play, the memories of childhood frol- 
ic, echo in the adventures and amusement of Richard's adult years 
with Tim. 


In these intertwined stories of Richard, Nan and Tim, the histories of 
blood, illness and intimacy create a compelling undertow. In Richard's 
storytelling, Nan’s struggles with thalassemia and Tim's struggles with 
AIDS break out of the confines of clinical analysis. Emotions disrupt 
the alienating and objectifying power of western medical practice and 
knowledge. 


The rose-tinted waters dilute and refract the blood everywhere. The 
colour of the water recalls the blood of heredity: the blood that car- 
ries illness, the blood that can cause distress, and the blood of intima- 
cy. The rose-tinted water is languid, peaceful and warm. It does not 
induce terror or dread. As Richard wrote to his sister Arlene, “I've 
always lived close to illness.” The mixing of water and blood offers a 
sense of this intimacy with illness. Water and blood are familiar and 
unknown; comforting and unfathomable. The undertow is unrelenting. 


Dirty Dozen: Playing 12 Questions with 
Richard Fung 


Helen Lee 


Inveterate birdwatcher, black belt in karate, a major green thumb — just a 
few extra things to know about the man who declared, when we first met 
in 1986, “Every culture has its own version of the dumpling.” More sage 
words, about media, representation, identity, all corners of cultural ques- 
tions big and small, were soon to follow. Lucky for us they haven't stopped. 


“Richard Fung changed my life” is something I've heard as more than 
an echo in my brain (although that, too) throughout the years. For 
someone often cited as a mentor, what and who were your influ- 
ences? Not only intellectual influences but could you talk about the 
little things too, personal aspects we don’t know about you growing 
up in the Caribbean, being born Catholic, travelling, all that? 


The closest thing I had to a mentor was John Greyson, who in the 
early ’80s encouraged me to take up independent production and 
then taught me the necessary survival skills like how to write a grant 
application. That was necessary because at that time what the grants 
asked for and what you needed to say were quite different. 


My earliest influences in Trinidad were my mother’s cousin, Sybil 
Atteck, and my sister Arlene. Aunt Sybil was the only artist I knew as 
a child. She was also the first working woman artist in the Caribbean 
and part of a culturally nationalist circle at a time when many 
Trinidadians believed that everything of value came from Europe. I 
loved to visit Aunt Sybil, who had lots of interesting things in her 
house like unusual shells and carnival headdresses. As I got older, she 
let me into her studio. When I later went to art school we corre- 
sponded, but she died in the ’70s of cancer. She was in her seventies 
but still experimenting, working on a series of large paintings inspired 
by the Prometheus story. At this time she was working with sand 
and other objects on the canvas. 


My sister Arlene is fourteen years older than me, and she left 
Trinidad to study when I was still very young, returning on holidays. 
My sister is a physician by profession, but she is interested in litera- 
ture and art. And she has always had a passionate sense of justice, 
integrity and truth-telling. I remember having some of my first 
ethical and philosophical conversations with her. These very much 
inspired me as a child. 
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I was also shaped by the whole physical and cultural context of my 
childhood in Trinidad. I'd read Gerald Durrell’s books and I would 
go up the river fishing for guppies and other creatures. I thought 
there was no place more beautiful — except perhaps for Corfu, where 
the books were set and where I'd never been. Later I was influenced 
by the political developments in the country. Trinidad is a post- 
slavery society and I grew up at a time when people were 
questioning the status quo, particularly through the Black Power 
movement. My classmates and I had lots of discussions about politics 
and I began to develop a critical awareness of my surroundings. 


Finally, I was influenced by a number of teachers. I failed or almost 
failed my way through most of Catholic high school, feeling alienat- 
ed and apathetic about what I was supposed to learn. I can’t 
remember the names of the teachers, but I did have a good religious 
instruction teacher and a good history teacher, who was probably a 
radical outside of school. In Canada, my most important teachers 
were Morris Wolfe at the Ontario College of Art, and Kay Armatage 
at the University of Toronto. They both instilled a love of cinema. 


Do you see yourself as an artist first? The different strands of your 
work — artistic, theoretical, activist, pedagogical - how do you see 
them fitting together? I’m particularly interested in the tension. Have 
you ever felt a conflict? 


I don’t see myself as an artist first. In fact, I have always had difficulty 
applying the label to myself. I don’t have any philosophical qualms 
about the term, and I easily use it to describe the work of video 
artists I admire. But it’s something about methodology and approach. 
I see my work more as pedagogical, though hopefully not pedantic. I 
think it’s also about institutional context. I haven’t done video instal- 
lation and my work doesn’t particularly lend itself to gallery 
screening. It’s too long, for one thing. It’s been taken up more as 
independent media. 


Though I can’t complain about a lack of exhibition — I don’t feel 
excluded on the whole — I think my tapes are often a bit too artsy 
for documentary venues, and a bit too documentary for art settings. 
Put it this way: I don’t not call myself an artist, but I feel a little like a 
fraud when I do. 


In terms of the relationship between production and other activities, 
there may be an identity crisis. I feel a little bit like a jack-of-all-trades 
but master of none, a phrase my parents often used. I sometimes 
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wish I'd thrown myself wholeheartedly into academia, or art, or 
social services (especially when I realize 'm getting older and with 
the cutbacks wonder about pensions or the lack of one). On a more 
practical level, it’s tricky being a producer and simultaneously writing 
criticism about media art production. I try not to censor myself; but 
it’s difficult taking issue with the work of others in the field, especial- 
ly when it can be constructed as attacking the competition. I resolve 
this somewhat by writing mainly about film and popular culture, 
while my practice is only in video. For the most part, I’ve enjoyed 
the convergence, the crossover between the writing, organizing and 
production. 


Having had a critical approach to your work, not only an artistic one, 
your work has been taken up in a number of different contexts — 
queer, Asian, documentary, etc. - sometimes complementary (i.e., 
hybridity and cultural difference), sometimes not (pornography and 
the National Gallery; the How Do | Look? conference and the ensuing 
“October Crisis"). From your vantage point of an almost two- 
decades-long career, any particular moments of convergence that 
stand out, or events that took you by surprise? 


Let’s start with the controversies first. My work has faced censorship 
or attempted censorship. The clearest example is when Chznese Char- 
acters was destroyed by Japanese censors on the way to the Tokyo 
Lesbian and Gay Film Festival. And when it was programmed at the 
National Gallery in 1988 there was a ruckus in the Ottawa press 
about the National Gallery showing porn, and so on. In that instance, 
I took a low profile not because I was shy, but the press never tried 
to approach me and I just didn’t feel like I should be made to defend 
the work. Unfortunately, I found out later that Su Ditta, the media 
art curator at the Gallery and a great supporter over the years, 
received a barrage of hate mail which included racist and anti-immi- 
grant invectives not just against me, but also against her Italian 
heritage. 


This case taught me a lesson about art censorship. The Gallery direc- 
tor, Dr. Shirley Thomson, was firm in her support of the work; she 
refused to budge and eventually the protest fizzled. In many cases 
the institutions simply have no backbone and are not willing to stand 
up for the artists. 


You also referred to the controversy at the journal October over my 
essay “Looking for My Penis: The Eroticized Asian in Gay Video 
Porn.” That piece was done as an illustrated lecture for a conference 
called How Do I Look? It was organized in 1989 by a group of queer 
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artists and theorists in New York including Douglas Crimp, then an 
editor of October. The idea was that subsequent to the conference the 
essays would be published in the journal, but the other editors appar- 
ently balked at the “quality” of the work, including my piece. The 
fight got pretty acrimonious and public, and Douglas eventually quit 
the journal. Although I read October from time to time, the journal 
didn’t reach the people I wanted to address. The book, eventually 
published by Bay Press in Seattle, was far better for that. But I feel 
badly for Douglas who took a very principled and political stance. 
His work has continued to inspire me, and Sea 7 the Blood owes a lot 
to his essay “Mourning and Militancy’’ Ironically, “Looking for My 
Penis” had a very successful career and has gone on to be reprinted 
in several anthologies from academic presses. 


As for the convergences, I’m always surprised when something that’s 
been brewing in my head eventually is made and people are moved 
by it. Some of the best reception has been given work I didn’t think 
would have an audience: Out of the Blue and Sea in the Blood are two 
examples of tapes I made “for my own reasons,” as one might say. 


With Sea in the Blood, which is emerging as one of the real favourites 
in the Richard Fung oeuvre, | was thinking how certain works - Sea 
included, and also Trinh T. Minh-ha’s Reassemblage came to mind (and 
probably most of Trinh's work) — that one can't help but read the work 
through the maker’s paradigm. There is little “reading against the 
grain.” Having considered the question of audience so deeply in your 
work, can you speak about those considerations? 


Ironically, Sea was one of the only pieces where I gave up on design- 
ing the viewer's entry into the tape; usually, I try to plan how I might 
engage different subject positions. By this I mean I try to be open 
while creating sequences, but at the same time I’m self-conscious 
about the implications of my decision-making. So ifI feel something 
has to be clearer, clearer to whom and for what reason? I ask myself. 
For example, even though My Mother's Place is about history, I wasn’t 
interested in producing a nostalgic trip down memory lane, but 
rather, I wanted to think about what it means to live in a society in 
which slavery, indentureship and colonialism still inform everyday 
life. | wanted to address a Trinidadian and Caribbean audience and I 
therefore had to speak from the inside. I knew, then, that the tape 
couldn’t take the stance of explaining or interpreting Trinidad. That's 
why, for instance, I started with my mother singing that lullaby in 
French patois, untranslated. This strategy worked in many ways, yet 
my friend Shani Mootoo who grew up in a Hindu family in the 
south of the island said she had never heard that song. Of course, the 
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Chinese in Trinidad pretty much creolized into the syncretic Euro- 
African culture. But Shani’s experience brought home to me the 
dangers of any construction of the national culture. 


How have these notions of audience, which have been so critical to 
you as a maker and also pedagogically, changed in the past decade or 
so? Can you assess the impact? 


I don’t think my ideas of audiences and spectatorship have changed 
that much; however, I choose to act on them differently, or not con- 
sciously engage them at all. Yet, in the new project I’m working on 
about nationalism and homosexuality in Trinidad and Canada, I have 
to figure out how what I do will play in both contexts. Social cate- 
gories and identities are not universal, so if I want to discuss these 
issues in a productive way I have to attend to both national specifici- 
ties, including their internal multiplicity and contradictions. 


6 When Rea Tajiri was making her video, History and Memory, she said 
she started with an image of her mother as a young woman at the 
internment camp, pumping water from a well. The image was in her 
head, she couldn’t get it out of her mind, and also how dry it was — 
she had a sense memory that was fictive and imagined. Where do 
you start when making a piece? 


Many of my tapes have begun by something tickling or needling at 
me conceptually. Then I have to play around with the idea until I get 
a central image which I have to further chew on. My friend Arlene 
Moscovitch calls this the “washing machine stage,” with the idea 
being churned around in the head. By the time I come to shoot the 
piece, I often already know how the first few minutes will be cut, and 
I have an idea for the structure of the rest. This can change with trial 
and error, but the opening portion seldom changes from what I’ve 
imagined. 


I'll give you an example: Dirty Laundry happened by my reading 
about the almost all-male character of 19th-century Chinese Canadi- 
an community, often referred to as “bachelor society.” The term 
“bachelor” frames these men only as unfulfilled heterosexuals, with 
marriage being assumed as the normal state. But I began to wonder 
about the possible homoerotics among these bachelors. When I dis- 
covered the 1885 Report of the Royal Commission on Chinese 
Immigration with its explicit, sometimes grotesque and often racist 
references to sodomy, I began to wonder why this was never taken 
up, particularly in the writings of Chinese Canadian historians and 
social scientists; a few had dealt with Chinese female prostitution. It 
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was only a short jump to marry the image of the Chinese laundry 
with the expression of washing dirty linen in public. 


Similarly with Sea in the Blood, the AIDS movement had made me 
reconsider the discourses of medicine, and I began to ponder my 
sister's experience with thalassemia. I also realized that for most of 
my life the closest person to me was suffering from a very serious 
illness. I held these ideas in my head for several years, unconvinced 
that it would make an interesting tape. But once I decided to do it, at 
first half-heartedly, the “washing machine” quickly brought up that 
underwater imagery: thalassemia literally means “sea in the blood.” 
Though I have to confess that the redness in the water started out as 
an accident — the redness came from a lens for deep water diving 
that was on the camera when I rented it. ‘ 


What part of image-making do you love? What, for you, are the 
rewards of this life’s work? 


I can’t say I love the production process, except for Sea in the Blood, 
which I shot almost entirely myself: It was fun trying to get the shots 
exactly right and experimenting with the camera. I usually do love 
editing. This is when things start coming together and you can see 
the ideas take form. As for afterwards, the screenings can be reward- 
ing — though I do cringe a lot. Much of my work is open-ended, so 
when people take from it what I'd hoped it can be very gratifying. It’s 
also great when people relate to it across identities or communities. 
On the other hand, I’ve had some epiphanies when people have 
challenged me. I don’t mean all challenges — some criticisms are sim- 
plistic or trite — but when someone has some really interesting 
critique it can open things up. I find that often the audience and host 
are protective of a presenting artist, but it’s a good thing to be chal- 
lenged sometimes. 


Richard, one of the most persistent aspects of your work which | orig- 
inally found inspiring and remains a model is that it engages social 
questions with the desire to innovate formally. And that to be truly 
radical, the form itself needs to be new. This commitment, combined 
with the care for the audience, this goes back to your film distribu- 
tion work at DEC Films in the '80s. Could you discuss this balancing 
of formal innovation with accessibility and audience issues? 


My interest in formal experimentation combined with political com- 
mitment and pedagogical imperative was something that came from 
my era. I was looking at films like Tout Va Bien by Godard. It was 
during my art school years, after all. My first jobs were in community 
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television at a time when that medium was self-conscious about its 
role and methods — hard to imagine today. This is where I learned to 
think about audience. Art school and film studies introduced me to 
experimental work and ideas, and DEC Films, which at that time 
was the largest distributor of political documentary and Third World 
film and video in Canada, gave me the opportunity to see a lot of 
work and also think about audience dynamics in terms of various 
subject positions. 


I do still feel that this “dialogic” project is important, but it’s not 
being done very much because of shifts in funding. Some of this 
work is moving into the gallery which has a more limited and elite 
audience — although when Isaac Julien is nominated for the Turner 
Prize with a film installation it’s a pretty public affair. In any case, it 
seems the John Greysons, Harun Farockis and Kika Thornes of this 
world are increasingly rare. 


9 What are the imperatives for you now, as a maker and critic/activist? 
What are the new sites of resistance when oppositional politics seem 
less viable, or challenging at best? 


Society moves in cycles and I’m hopeful that the pendulum will 
swing once again in a more democratic, egalitarian direction. But it’s 
hard to imagine that now since corporate interests, party politics and 
mass culture seem to have converged on a scary path toward a new 
kind of fascism. And I’m not saying this lightly. If you look at the 
history of Germany you see many parallels to the discourses and 
actions emanating from Washington, and even Ottawa. Don’t forget 
that Germany was a democratic country and that when the Nazis 
were elected to power there was an extremely vibrant avant-garde 
artistic milieu and many progressive social and political currents, 
including the first homosexual rights movement. 


As for myself, 1 know my thoughts on many issues, whether it’s on 
the Palestinian-Israeli question or corporate globalization. It’s not that 
I have answers but I have an analysis. What eludes me, however, is a 
sense of a larger project, an overall purpose beyond an opposition to 
the craziness and injustice that’s rampant. As a society we seem to be 
going through a very contradictory period in which there is political 
apathy and disenchantment on the one hand, and an amazing surge 
of activism on the other. And none of this is straightforward. Every- 
one seems to proclaim the death of “identity politics,” yet the new 
class politics often suffers precisely because it fails to attend to a poli- 
tics of difference: who speaks for whom and on what terms is still a 
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crucial question. Ironically, at the same time corporations have done 
a great job of marketing difference: think Benetton. 


My work was originally inspired by activism and grassroots organiz- 
ing. I have always felt that where I had insights, they came more 
from my working on the ground rather than from anything I'd read 
or pondered in my study. Yet I can’t make that claim anymore. I'm 
not involved with groups at this time. The early gay Asian activists 
who were my colleagues all came out of anti-imperialist and other 
radical political movements. Yet gay Asian organizations are now 
mainly social and far from political. I do meet progressive young 
queer Asian men and women, but they’re not involved in these for- 
mations. Many have gone into academia, which is where I also now 
work in my part-time day job at OISE/UT (Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education at the University of Toronto). 


I'm not sure to what extent it’s evident, but my work has always 
been informed by a class analysis. If it’s not apparent, it may be 
because people think of class as drawers in which we are slotted, or 
they think that only the working class or poor are classed, just as for 
many only non-white folks “have race” Anyway, because I bring this 
broader perspective to the issue, I’m not interested in a supposed 
anti-racism politics that endorses other racial nationalisms. That’s a 
dead-end street. 


So in the last few years I haven’t found a home. But there are some 
great efforts about — the Blah Blah Biah series of artists’ short video- 
tapes critiquing the Quebec Summit was very inspiring. Not only did 
it produce some great work, but it also brought together a communi- 
ty of very different makers in terms of age, ethnicity, aesthetics, 
milieu. The protest happened to be at the same time as the Bell 
Canada Award ceremony so I couldn’t go myself. Yet I feel I want to 
rise to this challenge of making work that sheds some light on the 
contradictions and complexities of what we’re calling globalization, 
but is just a more developed stage in imperialism. 


In a recent profile of former Whitney Museum curator Theima Golden, 
there was some discussion of her “post-Black” show at the Studio 
Museum in Harlem. For many of us who came of age during the so- 
called height of multiculturalism and identity politics, when race 
critical theory reinvigorated academia and really took hold in cultur- 
al debates and practices, there is something ironic and deflating 
about this, something perhaps gratifying but possibly dangerous, too. 
How do you view this “postness?” 
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Well, I understand that African American artist Glenn Ligon, who 
coined the phrase originally, used it ironically, meaning that race and 
racism were still operative despite the desire to believe otherwise. 
But it seems to have been sweeping into broader currency without 
that ironic twist. Like some of the “posts” — post-feminism, in partic- 
ular — post-Black lends itself to a reactionary appropriation. But like 
all the posts — postmodern and postcolonial, for example — its 
meaning will never be pinned down. 


I can see its attraction for critics and curators to identify the work of 
some contemporary black artists who are not making work explicitly 
about race. But it’s important to remember that before and during 
the multiculturalism of the ’80s there were black and other artists of 
colour who were dealing with non-raced issues, and that now, in the 
supposedly post-Black or post-race era, there are younger and older 
artists tackling those issues. I understand and in many ways share the 
desire for fresh ideas and images. But we can’t forget that concepts 
are capital in academia and the art world; it’s how academics, cura- 
tors, critics and artists make careers for them/ourselves. I don’t mean 
to suggest that people are cynical, but we mustn’t delude ourselves 
into thinking that the mechanisms of fashion are restricted to the 
runways of Paris and Milan. The problem of course is that academic 
and artistic production doesn’t quite work in the same way; artists 
don’t generally come up with whole new approaches every season. 
What this means is that when the curatorial or critical interests 
change, many artists and writers and their work are suddenly relegat- 
ed to the sidelines. 


| know you're a big fan of Octavia Butler and science fiction. Tell us 
about this particular pleasure. 


I'm not a buff by any means, but my favourite science fiction writer 
would be Samuel Delaney, who since the ’60s has been creating 
amazing narratives and worlds in which the logic of heterosexuality, 
whiteness, and gender and sexual difference is destabilized. The 
novels are theoretically sound, and very trippy. More recently, I’ve 
enjoyed the Caribbean Canadian speculations of Toronto writer Nalo 
Hopkinson. And OK, I used to be a big Trekkie, especially of The 
Next Generation. (But the off-shoots have turned into bad sci-fi 
according to the above definition, and mostly just hokey.) Bad 
science fiction simply re-presents dominant conditions as universal 
and eternal. By imagining a different reality, good science fiction has 
the potential to make us see the limitations of our present world 
more clearly. 
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One last thing, Richard. For you someone who reads cookbooks as 
bedtime reading, what constitutes a perfect meal? 


Yes, I’m a cookbook reader, and as a theoretical cook, therefore, I 
would have to say that the perfect meal occurs only in the 
imagination. I know I've never had a perfect meal in an expensive 
restaurant where the more money I pay the more the imperfections 
stand out. 


I have had perfectly prepared dishes, such as the roast duck at Hong 
Fatt and the roti at Roti Palace in Toronto. Or the shark and bake at 

a place called Richard’s at Maracas beach in Trinidad. I’ve just 

returned from Trinidad and my childhood friends Wendy and Avril 
Siung made some Trini specialities to perfection: corn soup, calalloo, 
pelau with coconut milk. Back home in Toronto, my friend Kathy 
Wazana recently put on a spectacular spread of Jewish Moroccan 

dishes. The couscous was the best I’d ever had. 


It’s always an epiphany when you eat something and you can see 
what all the fluss is about. You know how European writers often say 
the fish or the produce in France or Italy is so much better and you 
think they’re just snobs. Well, I had some green beans in Italy last 
year and J couldn't believe the concentration of flavour. They were 
the essence of green beanness. They were perfection. 


photo: Richard and Tim 
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Stairs 


Mike Hoolboom 


They are walking up the stairs together. Ascending. Or are they posed 
there? Forced to wait while the photographer applies to this moment a 
frame which will absolve them of the need to remember. Instead of 
walking: automobiles. Instead of witnessing: the television. In place of 
memory: the photograph. 


Richard is already looking into the camera, towards home, his face a 
blur of concentration, some part of him already understanding that he 
will be more comfortable behind the camera than in front of it. But in 
his years as an artist, he has not held the camera up like a shield; he 
has insisted all along, as he insists here, on his own visibility, his own 
mortification. 


Beside Richard his sister Nan. She is six years his senior, the respon- 
sible one, so even though she trails behind him, she leads him nonethe- 
less. Tempering the rush. Measuring the cost of arrival. 


Just prior to this photograph, Richard gives us its frame, its setting. 
Excerpts from an educational filmstrip describe thalassemia, a Greek 
term which lends this videotape its title: Sea in the Blood. A baritone 
voice of science explains that it's a hereditary anemia, a kind of 
leukemia. Passed along bloodlines, this illness is a way for unmet gen- 
erations to commune, remaking bodies as the stage for an ancient way 
of knowing. This communication, this illness, is also a kind of memory, 
the first memory perhaps, of the way we have to die. 


There is something about Nan’s dress that makes her appear older 
than she really is. Is it the puffed crinoline shoulders, the long sweep of 
fabric gathered in a train behind her? Or the pair of blank stays that 
hover at her back, the beginnings of wings? Like Richard, she is pitched 
towards the future, though she's in no hurry to arrive. She knows only 
too well what waits for her at the top of the stairs, and this knowing has 
made her face serious. 


Richard belongs in this picture, even as he moves to escape it. 
Memory is still in his future, along with the understanding that each of 
our desires exacts a toll. His sister Nan knows this better than anyone, 
her childhood is over, and it's been over for a long time now. Her child- 
hood ended when she learned of her illness, the sea in her blood. 


In its place she takes hold of her brother's hand, this ghost in her 
too-tall dress, this old woman of ten, wondering if she will ever grow 
large enough to fill it. She appears to be looking at the camera but she 
isn't; she’s looking past the source of the image, the source of her ill- 
ness, lost in the dream of self that does not end with her own body. 


LIZ 


Richard must be young, stay young, for the two of them. Along with 
her brother, her Richard, the one who always smiles, she is trying to 
hold on, welcoming death the only way she knows how. Slowly. By 
degrees. 


In his videotape, Richard says, “Nan's eventual death was a fact | was 
born into, like mangoes in July..." The illness is there from the begin- 
ning, at Nan’s birth, inseparable from her. She is the disease. Not a tem- 
porary shelter, nor a way station, she will never know the other side, the 
blank horizon of intimacies not yet tasted, desires shared with 
strangers. In their place she adventures with her younger brother, in 
their early years tracking comets and trying on jewellery, and later, as 
conspiratorial confidantes, reading Mao's red book which she keeps hid- 
den from their father. 


In the photograph her right hand clutches her brother while her left 
is withdrawn, lost in the folds of her dress. Her left hand holds the thing 
she cannot say, and cannot show, not even here, on the steps of this 
shared oblivion. 


She is the secret of this family and the keeper of its mystery. Years 
later, she will be the first person Richard comes out to. Richard is the 
confessor, the one who has returned to race up the stairs and take the 
camera in his own hands. He is too late, and too old now, to be able to 
cheat death, but he can tell its story, and he tells it here, in this moment 
which shows two children on a stairwell, ascending. 


t 


From the Seminal to the Sublime: 
A Richard Fung Videography 


Kyo Maclear 


I'VE BEEN CuRIOUs about the way the work of certain artists changes 
over the years, how something can look sort of interesting one year, 
and absolutely definitive and compelling the next. How you can look 
at the same work over time and use it as a gauge of a changing social 
and political climate, or even just your own personal weather system. 
If you trace an artist’s oeuvre for long enough, you can see how it 
becomes modulated within a larger environment. 

I have been watching Richard Fung videos for many years. In the 
early 1990s, following my first stint at university, I landed a job as 
popcorn girl at the Toronto’s now defunct Euclid Theatre. Before the 
Euclid was tranformed into a cluster of tony condos at the edge of a 
newly-refurbished Little Italy, it was a mecca of independent film and 
video: a place to learn, argue, and flirt extravagantly. I loved my job. I 
took the liberty of supplementing my minimum wage earnings by 
sneaking into the theatre every time the lights dimmed. My parents, 
convinced I was squandering my education, had warned me of the 
old adage that “one cannot live on independent film and video 
alone.” They were wrong. One could. At least for a time. 

The first videos I saw by Richard were My Mother's Place (1990) 
and Fighting Chance (1990). My response was immediate and visceral. 
Here was an artist and activist tunnelling through the complexities of 
a genuine urgent vision, operating as much from his gut as his head, 
and actually saying something that needed to be said. On and off 
screen, Richard had a quiet, abiding intelligence. There was a sense 
of social agility to his interview questions and a profound respect for 
the unique voices of each of his subjects. 

Watching Richard’s videos again in the year 2001, the language 
feels brave and refreshingly uncompromising. The climate has 
changed since I first saw them. The widespread conservative back- 
lash against the activities and organizing of the early 1990s has 
resulted in a de-radicalization of the language we use to talk about 
race, gender and sexuality. Nowadays, we are asked to believe that 
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difference no longer matters. Globalization is presented as the great 
social leveller. In North America, where consumers come before citi- 
zens, and individualism is privileged over community, difference is 
presented as a free market choice: being gay or straight is like choos- 
ing terry over velour; fuchsia over red. According to this shallow and 
ahistorical logic, to be black or Asian are lifestyle options. 

The reality, of course, is more complicated. Identity remains one 
of the most crucial issues within a context of rising flundamentalisms 
and aggressive global capitalism, where increasingly, individuals, 
communities, even entire countries are confronting the Scylla and 
Charybdis of retrograde nationalism and corporate assimilation. It’s 
all well and good to announce the end of identity and the apotheosis 
of globalism, but as we know, this re-alignment does nothing to 
explain the persistence of social inequalities. More and more, it is cre- 
ating a mysterious and obfuscating void at the heart of our thinking. 

Richard's contribution to a discourse of identity is as timely as 
ever. He shows that some of the most engaging artwork still grapples 
with questions of difference and social solidarity. But it is evoked in 
ways that portray contemporary subjectivity in all its complexities 
and contradictions. It isn’t frequent in this age of cynicism and irony, 
and other well-polished suits of shiny emotional armour, that one 
encounters a body of work so willing to wear its heart on its sleeve. 
Richard explores aesthetic, social and historical connections with a 
vitality that points up the cool inconsequentiality of so much high- 
gloss globoculture. 

Central to the work’s longevity is Richard’s attention to the shift 
in agency from being an object of representation to being a subject. 
The tapes differ in length. At a formal level some are a little rough 
around the edges, others exquisitely produced, but beneath the 
work’s veneer of well-crafted casualness there is always a careful 
combination of theory and activism. As he presciently wrote in a cat- 
alogue for the 1990 exhibition Yellow Peril: Reconsidered, “Whatever 
formal strategies Asian film or videomakers choose, we need to 
situate and question ourselves as subjects. Not how we are seen, but 
how we see. We must center our work on our own problems, desires 


and foibles.” 
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Orientations 56:00 (1984) colour 
produced in cooperation with Gay Asians of Toronto 


Richard's first tape features interviews with fourteen Asian lesbians 
and gay men who discuss their experiences of coming out, racism, 
activism, and cultural expression. It begins with a modern dancer in 
a white mask bound by ropes: a clichéd but emancipating image 
that underscores the reality of the subjects’ societal invisibility. One 
man recollects how his gayness unfolded in a boarding school in 
Malaysia. Another discusses his relationship with the white S&M 
community. A Japanese Canadian lesbian asks: how do you perform 
your gayness when you prefer punk rock to Holly Near? They speak 
in tones that hopscotch the emotional spectrum, at times militant, 
at others joyful and philosophical. Raw, and by economic necessity 
roughly-hewn, this groundbreaking video gave a media profile and 
voice to a community which had never before had one. (The elec- 
tronic music, gelled hairstyles and asymmetrical ripped T-shirts 
lend a sense of the times.) Orientations challenges the white gay 
community to reconsider their perceptions of Asian passivity, tradi- 
tionalism and inserts homosexuality into an Asian context, 
disrupting the idea that to be gay is unmentionable, or worse, 
“Western.” The video ends with the dancer taking off his mask and 
ropes and waving a banner with a pink triangle. But despite the 
symbolic gesture of resolution, one gathers the sense that things 
remain unfinished. Viewed in hindsight, one wonders if and how the 
resources and role models have changed for Asian people coming 

out. Many of the preoccupations and reflexes of that time still seem 
pertinent. On another note, the tape includes footage of Pride Day 
1984, which serves as a reminder of its pre-corporate activist 
origins. 


a 


Chinese Characters 20:30 (1986) colour 


Traditional Chinese music plays as images appear of ripe blossoms 
and trees swaying in the wind. This picture of bucolic serenity is 
interrupted abruptly by a cut in music and image. A synth beat is 
introduced as we watch a young Asian man disrobe and don various 
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outfits (lots of parachute material, leather and zippers).The game of 
dress-up is a ruse for introducing the question: how do we imagine 
gay desire? From here, Chinese Characters explores the sticky rela- 
tionship between gay Asian men and gay white porn and challenges 
the tendency to relegate the Asian male body to specialty porn sec- 
tions, where it frequently plays the passive “bottom.” Combining 
staged interviews, fantasy voiceovers and playful re-enactments of 
classic porn scenes, the tape makes an intervention into main- 
stream white pornography by introducing an Asian male presence 
where it has previously been excluded. Chinese Characters is an 
intellectual romp. Race and sexuality keep rubbing up against each 
other, getting all hot and bothered, as Richard cranks up the volume 
on various often unspoken transactions that shape, subjugate, and 
splinter gay desire. When the tape was made, the two main per- 
spectives in the porn/censorship debates were sexual lib- 
ertarianism and anti-porn feminism. Its subjects’ entry into this dis- 
cussion as gay Asian men suggests that neither camp can account 
for their experiences of sexuality. 


ae. 


The Way to My Father's Village 38:00 (1988) colour 


In the autumn of 1986, shortly after his dad’s death, Richard trav- 
elled to his father’s village in southern Guangdong. His father, 
Eugene Fong (whose name was changed by an immigration official 
to Fung), emigrated to Trinidad in the early 20th century. Separat- 
ed from his father’s village by two generations, Richard decides to 
retrace his father’s journey in an attempt to understand him more 
intimately. (A screen text provides an inventory of the scant details 
Richard remembers of his dad: ‘‘He gave money to beggars. He 
fought against having a union in his shop. He never taught us his 
language. He always wore Bermuda shorts.”) The recollections of 
close family members and hand-held footage of the village are 
accompanied by a soft, lyrical narration reminiscent of Chris 
Marker’s Sans Soleil. The voice becomes more uncertain as 
Richard's roots-tracking expedition unfolds. The China he imagined 
at first as an idyll of romantic and revolutionary feeling turns out to 
be a disappointment. Having journeyed to China with his mother 
and a Western tour group, Richard finds he must reluctantly accept 
the role of the tourist. When Richard finds that he does “not fade 
into the crowds,” at times being mistaken for someone Japanese, 
he takes his frustrations out on his fellow travellers. Holding the 
camera, he announces his desire to keep them out of the shot. They 
disturb the scenery. It is finally Richard's analytical rigour and 
formal playfulness that break the spell of his autobiographic yearn- 
ing. On the unstable ground of his initial longing, Richard gathers 
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the facts and fictions he has collected about his father and discov- 
ers that his memories of the real and memories of the imagined 
have become indistinguishable. 


GUATEMALA 


Safe Place 32:00 (1989) colour 
Richard Fung and Peter Steven 


This educational documentary features the affecting testimonies of 
four recent refugees and chronicles the circumstances surrounding 
their journey and arrival in Canada. The refugees, who have all 
come from US-supported regimes, include: a musician accused of 
sedition in Iran; a member of a nursing union in Guatemala (many 
of whose co-workers were murdered); and an anti-Pinochet activist 
who left Chile at the age of fifteen (and who arrives to face a 
refugee board that cannot fathom anyone so young exercising 
political agency). Among the difficulties they discuss are the resid- 
ual effects of trauma; the inefficiency of the refugee claims system; 
the indifference of Canadian immigration officials; and the antipa- 
thy of mainstream media that most often associate refugees with 
disaster metaphors like flood, influx and deluge. The tape, which 
serves as a Strong advocacy tool, concludes with a picture-driven 
history recounting Canada’s egregious treatment of refugees and 
immigrants (from the Chinese Canadian Exclusion Act to the Koma- 
gata Maru to the St. Louis). The implication is that refugees are still 
greeted reluctantly by nations caught in a paroxysm of contradic- 
tion: nations wavering between racism and liberal ideology; 
between xenophobia and a commitment to human rights; between 
the need for a cheap labour force and the limits of the welfare state. 


“SG 


My Mother's Place 49:00 (1990) colour 


Snow falls from a grey sky, and the camera settles on a large 
detached house. In voiceover narration, Richard confesses that he 
had hoped to film his mother against a snowy backdrop because it 
seemed the perfect picture of exile. But the weather did not coop- 
erate, so the snow was shot on another day. From the outset, 
Richard casts doubt on the authenticity of the visual, allowing his 
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story to unfold in a context of uncertainty. What emerges is a loving 
portrait of Rita Fung, then eighty and living in Toronto, as a woman 
who grew up under colonialism and experienced an identity shift at 
the moment when Trinidad gained independence. Rita's grandpar- 
ents immigrated to Trinidad from China as indentured labourers in 
the mid-19th century. In My Mother’s Place, her storytelling genius 
is set alongside the discussions of four feminist intellectuals, 
Richard's autobiographical narration, and documentary footage of 
the Caribbean. The evidence accumulates. But it is full of contra- 
dictions. Rita is a compelling storyteller who skips from anecdote to 
anecdote. She is an empath, who compassionately recalls the 
Jewish refugees who arrived, emaciated and traumatized, from the 
camps in Europe. She is a monarchist, a good colonial subject, who 
grows roses, and resembles the women in Good Housekeeping mag- 
azine. Toward the end of the video, Richard declares that his 
mother does not fit any image. She does not pass through his filter 
of analysis and theory. She's different from these fragments: too 
contradictory, too whole. A wonderful subplot is introduced 
through the Fung family’s home movies. The blurred, out-of-focus 
quality of the footage is like a reverie that introduces us to Richard 
as a young boy in Trinidad. The range of activities open to Richard 
as a child — the luxurious feminine pleasure of playing dress-up, 
dancing the twist, waving like the Queen of England, and generally 
skipping, swaying, and giggling through life - expose the normative 
and restrictive definitions of masculinity. Like his mother, Richard 
points to the gaps in the formation of identity under colonialism — 
the lesson being that no picture is as straight as it seems. 


— 


Fighting Chance 31:00 (1990) colour 


Richard was determined to make an AIDS-related video but AIDS 
was too vast a subject to film. So he decided to zero in on the lives 
of four Asian men, each at a different stage of HIV infection. Each 
individual offers a personalized account of his uphill battle within 
an AlDS-phobic society. One man remarks that prior to testing HIV 
positive, his stereotype of a PWA was of a wild, bar-hopping white 
New Yorker. He suggests that many gay Asians have internalized a 
de-sexualized image of themselves from mainstream cinema and 
popular culture and that this has posed a serious obstacle to AIDS 
awareness. Another man discusses the criminalization of PWAs 
through the American immigration process. All the subjects speak 
with remarkable courage and candour and offer compelling and 
intelligent observations about their struggles. (It bears mentioning 
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that Richard is neither seen nor heard on this tape, perhaps in a 
conscious effort to allow his subjects greater latitude.) The video 
ends with a practical discussion on AIDS prevention, testing, and 
treatment options. Fighting Chance is a coda to the more celebra- 
tory video, Orientations which, while shot a mere six years before, 
contained no reference to AIDS. The distance between the two feels 
colossal. 


Steam Clean 3:30 (1990) colour 


A hand-held camera travels through the corridor of a gay sauna, 
passing cubicles occupied by several hunky towel-draped men - a 
who's who of independent film and video (including John Greyson, 
Colin Campbell and Tim McCaskell). The camera’s point of view is 
that of a slender young Chinese man sporting a baseball cap. He 
cruises before finally encountering a South Asian man of similar 
age and build. There is no dialogue, only the subtle, and not so 
subtle, crossing gazes. Having confirmed their desire and mutual 
interest, they enter into a cubicle with a wall mirror. The soundtrack 
is an electronic rap beat. Beneath bright, pinkish lights, the couple 
engage in mutual masturbation, oral and anal sex. Steam Clean is a 
short Public Service Announcement (PSA) originally intended for 
AIDS education initiatives. (Depending on which side of the bed you 
get out of, the PSA can represent the best or worst of community 
video.) Essentially instructive, everything is graphically presented. 
The stars of the video are a tube of lubricant and a condom 
package, and by the end of the video they get their close-up as the 
words “Fuck safely. Use a condom” appear on the screen in English, 
Tagalog, Tamil, Vietnamese and Chinese. 


Out of the Blue 28:00 (1991) colour 


Out of the Blue, the most journalistic of Richard's works, follows the 
story of a young African Canadian man, Julian Dedier, who is falsely 
arrested for robbery by the Toronto police in January 1989. Appre- 
hended while attending a church service, Julian is subjected to 
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racial harassment and a strip search before police realize they have 
made a mistake. The tape examines how Julian is stereotyped by 
police as an urban criminal and tracks his experience of the events. 
Julian, an extremely articulate pre-med student, deconstructs the 
media spin on the front page event, particularly the reduction of his 
grievances to a racial sound-bite. Julian's experience came on the 
heels of several other racially charged incidents in Toronto, and his 
friends and family address what happened that day within the 
broader context of police racism. What is revealed is that, far from 
being extraordinary, Julian’s experience reflects the uneventful and 
ordinary realities that persistently affect young black men in urban 
North America. 


Dirty Laundry 30:30 (1996) colour 


Roger Kwong is journeying by train across the Canadian Rockies, 
along railway tracks originally laid in the 19th century by Chinese 
immigrant workers like his great-grandfather. During the voyage he 
comes across surprising historical records, which refer to the prac- 
tice of sodomy among the Chinese men living in the so-called 
“Bachelor Societies.” His passionate foraging into the past leads 
him into an encounter with a lesbian tree planter and a sexy train 
attendant, and the discovery of a mysterious photograph: a portrait 
of his grandfather holding hands with another man. The remarkably 
intimate portrait sparks a chain of questions. Bearing in mind that 
sexual classifications and notions of companionship were quite dif- 
ferent in the 19th century, Roger tries to uncover the social context 
that made such open displays of affection possible. Dirty Laundry 
combines fiction and documentary, dramatic vignettes and real 
interviews, historical re-enactments and archival footage, to inves- 
tigate the representation of “outlaw sexuality” in early Chinese 
Canada and the deletion of homosexuality from historical accounts. 
By presenting itself in quasi-documentary form, the video enters 
into the ethical wranglings documentary artists have been involved 
in for years. Richard's attempt to challenge the dominant account 
becomes a meditation on what lies in the obscure nooks of the 
archival vault: the stories that are often passed over as innuendo, 
rumour, or hearsay. Dirty Laundry succeeds wonderfully in exploit- 
ing fiction as a means to opening the doors to a history of wider 
possibilities. 
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School Fag 16:35 (1998) colour 
Richard Fung and Tim McCaskell 


When he was a child, Shawn Fowler would sometimes slip on a 
Wonder Woman costume and pretend he was the famous feminine 
crusader. Imagining himself as the defiant Amazon provided solace 
and empowered Shawn to accept his nascent homosexuality. 
Twirling around in Lynda Carter's gorgeous sparkly costume, he 
unleashed the gay boy inside. At nineteen years old, Shawn 
becomes the star of Schoo! Fag, a documentary monologue that 
Richard directed in collaboration with his lifelong partner, educa- 
tion activist Tim McCaskell. When the tape starts, Shawn is seated 
on a stool against a colour screen in a T-shirt boldly emblazoned 
with the words, “White Trash.” He is by turns glamorous and casual, 
flippant and earnest. But mostly, he is the quintessential teenager 
delivering a loquacious, improvised speech that fixates simultane- 
ously, and with invariant intensity, on issues large (social equality 
and homophobia) and small (makeup and Ru Paul). His stories of 
high school life are rife with pathos and humour. After “fag" is 
written on his locker in black marker, he is offered a transfer to Tri- 
angle High School in Toronto, a controversial school exclusively for 
gays, lesbians and bisexuals. The epithet is a jarring reminder of the 
hatred and violence lurking below the surface in his present milieu, 
and he accepts the transfer with equanimity and enthusiasm. 
Whether or not this constitutes a political triumph is open for dis- 
cussion. But there can be no question that Shawn's personal 
experience at Triangle is marvellously liberating. Nowhere does 
Shawn, the rambling poet of the everyday, emerge as enchantingly 
as when he recalls his bid for Prom Queen. 


mae r 


Sea in the Blood 26:00 (2000) colour 


An intensely moving personal essay about living in the shadow of 
illness, Sea in the Blood explores two of Richard's closest relation- 
ships: with his late sister Nan, who died of a rare blood disorder 
called thalassemia (which literally means “sea in the blood”) in 
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1977; and with his Sifelong lover Tim, who has been living with HIV 
since 1980. It begins with the soothing sound of gurgling water and 
an ethereal image of Richard and Tim swimming between each 
other's legs as veiny patterns of light dance across their skin. The 
sea is the central metaphor, an image Richard explores from differ- 
ent angles — some poetic, some medical. But Nan’s death is the 
emotional epicentre. Despite an age difference of six years, Richard 
and Nan are inseparable as children in Trinidad. They drape fake 
pearls around their necks, and secretly read Mao Tse Tung togeth- 
er. Years later when Nan lies dying in Toronto, Richard is travelling 
with Tim in South Asia. Believing that his parents are trying to lure 
him back to Toronto out of disapproval of his relationship, he disre- 
gards the telegram calling for his return. When Nan dies, he is left 
to grapple with the fact of his absence at the crucial hour. Two 
decades later, Richard shapes different elements — historical 
footage, family photos, old letters, travel slides, interviews, home 
movies, subtitles, cartoons — into a belated elegy to his sister. In 
contrast to some of Richard’s more pedagogical tapes, Sea in the 
Blood is a highly meditative work. The return to the same image of 
a rose-coloured sea reveals a sense of endless drifting, and sug- 
gests a vast space of unknowing. (Tim's HIV diagnosis three years 
after Nan’s death is the shadow text to the narrative.) The final 
image is taken from an angle that renders the breaking of surface, 
as Tim and Richard slip from water into open air. The story remains 
finally unfinished, but as John Berger once wrote, “Never again will 
a single story be told as though it were the only one.” 
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Invocations on an image from 
Sea in the Blood eae R. Zimmermann 


Orange, yellow, brown. Lost home movies and forgotten utterances exorcised 
from the alchemy of mourning. Richard swims underwater through 
129 Tim's spread legs. Sunlight spirits through the water. In the previous 
shot, Tim swims through Richard's legs, a wet pas de deux. 


Richard parts the water with his hands. With the effortless, Zen-like 
grace of a dolphin in open ocean, he manoeuvers through the invert- 
ed V of Tim's legs. It looks like special effects — slow motion or a digi- 
tal composite — but it's water. It's the water surrounding Trinidad, the 
water near to Toronto, the water of the Atlantic that separates 
Richard from his sister Nan; the water of that suspended state of 
intoxicating spirit. It's immersion in fluid, the sea in the blood of ill- 
ness and death in which we all ultimately float, oblivious that endings 
beget beginnings and beginnings, endings. 


In the middle of the frame, Tim's legs perform a queer-composed V 
for victory, rendered not from cell animation like World War II propa- 
: ganda films, but from bodies. This urgent and utopian fantasy affirms 
boa Ya that the documentary real feggets neither desire nora ftrture that 
* must be imadined thea made. This inverted V of Tim's legs proclaims a 

Victory OVER Warped: tRistory,, illness, AIDS, \oss, trauma, thalassemia. 
a s@gration, nations; death, AS Richard dives through Tim's legs 6a 7 

deer invocatlator 4 bith images tolive is to swim through, and 

swim with. it’s synehronized swi mining between Caucasian and Asian 

and betWeen Sexwalities and Aistories. if speaks of images restored, 

water cleared, whispers sung. It’s synchronized swimming of a love 
beyond words, beyond image, beyond breath. 


TRAE 


Richard's goggled face packs the screen. Air bubbles circle his nose. 
His chest enters, then his thin torso and black Speedo with a white 
string trailing like a trill. Through the top of the frame, he exits but 
not quite, caught in the video edit midstream — video interruptus. 
Launching, sex, partnership, erotics, wetness, ease, beauty condensed 
into one shot of a breaststroke underwater with a dive straight for 
the camera. 


This one glorious image signifies the historical and psychic architec- 
tures imbedded in Richard's two decades of media-making. Like this 
image, his work almost effortlessly dives down to the bottom, moving 
between what is seen from above in the air, to what can be discov- 
ered with new goggles below the surface. AIDS activism and family 
history. Political solidarities, and aches carved into bone. 


This image, like an emulsion, exposes the five elements of the docu- 
mentary process: bodies, ground, water, air, sunlight. Bodies: those 
sites where power etches itself in endless contradictions of love and 
pain. Ground: the place where we live in the real with others. Water: 
that phantasm which requires different strokes. Air: a wind that 
reshuffles the lost amateur films, the voices, the stories, the politics 
into something fresh, sweet and new. Sunlight: the argument with the 
world beyond us that insists the world is also within us, like swimming 
through water, like a sea in the blood. 


Walk a Crooked Mile 


I... this man. | don’t know his name, but 
| know the tilt of his body isn’t just because 
of the uneven ground or the task at hand. 
His bones no longer line up. He wasn’t 
strong to begin with, from birth, so why did 
he come here? Why did he leave his family 
behind, his comforts, however meagre? 


| imagine he aches, is lonely, fearful, and 
other times matter-of-fact, or not unhappy. 
| imagine there is pain. | suppose there can 
be pleasure in pain. As when a strong hand 
that is familiar, that feels like home, press- 
es into your ache at exactly the spot, then 
lets go. Because you have to feel more 
pain to enjoy when it becomes less. 


Kerri Sakamoto 


Five hundred miles inland from the ocean 
he crossed, this man might be shovelling 
rubble under the shadow of Chinaman’s 
Peak, named for nameless railroad work- 
ers who died. He may be one of them. 


Years later, my grandfather and my father 
will be herded onboard a train to ride the 
rails, careening on squealing wheels 
through a tunnel of blasted rock cleared 
by this man. To escape the internment 
camp, my father will work, hoisting railway 
ties with a crowbar wherever necessary, 
to level the uneven ground. He'll work his 
way east, alone, where he won't see 
another face like his for miles. 
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Team Sports 


Lawrence Chua 


In high SChOOI, he had a sympathetic doctor 
write him a note that excused him from 
gym class. The day he handed it in, the 
gym teacher made him and a girl with a 
similar note stand on the elevated track 
and retrieve footballs that the other stu- 
dents might accidentally throw up there. 
There was not much enthusiasm that day 
for throwing footballs, but one team 
would aim their pigskin at the sissy and 
the fat girl, using them as movi ng targ ets. 
The sissy and the fat girl dodged the first 
two near-misses in good faith, but when 
the third football went sailing very near 
the sissy's head, the fat girl caught the 
football and wrote “Fuck You” on it with 
her lipstick. The sissy threw it back down 
to the team. The lipstick was rich and pink 
and it marked the hands of everyone who 
touched it. It smelled of wax but it should 
have smelled of something stronger. 


Ets 


still: School Fag 998) 


PUBLICATIONS 
by Richard Fung 


Books 
Thirteen: Conversations on Art and Identity (Politics). Co-authored with 
Monika Kin Gagnon. Montreal: Artexte, forthcoming. 


Anthologies 
"Chinese (Dis)connections: Documentary Realities and Diasporic 
Imperatives.” In Local Worlds, Global Circuits, edited by Faye Ginsburg and 
Terry Smith. New York: Routledge, forthcoming. 


“Diasporic Dilemmas.” In Fresh Talk/Daring Gazes: Asian American Visual 
Art, edited by Elaine Kim and Margo Machida. Forthcoming. 


“History Lessons.” In Aboriginal Representation in the Art Gallery, edited 
by Lynda Jessup. Canadian Museum of Civilization Mercury Series, forth- 
coming. 


“Race Against Time: Canadian Artists and Institutions in a Period of 
Crisis." In The Third Movement, edited by Gloria Chun. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, forthcoming. 


"Re-Making Home Movies.” In Home Movies: Excavations into Historical and 
Cultural Memories, edited by Karen Ishizuka and Patricia Zimmermann. Uni- 
versity of California Press, forthcoming. 


“Future Past: 60 Unit; Bruise.” In Magnetic North, edited by Jenny Lyon. 
Minneapolis: Walker Art Center, 2000. 


“Uncompromising Positions: Antiracism, Anticensorship and the Visual 
Arts." In Suggestive Poses: Artists and Critics Respond to Censorship, 
edited by Lorraine Johnson. Toronto: Riverbank Press, 1997. 


“Burdens of Responsibility, Burdens of Representation.” In Constructing 
Masculinity, edited by Maurice Berger, Brian Wallis and Simon Watson. (Dia 
Center for the Arts), New York: Routledge, 1996. 


“Colouring the Screen: Four Strategies in Anti-Racist Film and Video." 
In Video re/View, edited by Peggy Gale and Lisa Steele. Toronto: Art 
Metropole and V tape, 1996. 


“Making Changes.” In Naming a Practice: Cultural Strategies for the Future, 
edited by Peter White. Banff Centre Press, 1996. 


“The Trouble with Asians.” Whole Segments, edited by Monica Dorenkamp 
and Richard Henke. New York: Routledge, 1994. 


"Seeing Yellow: Asian Identities in Film and Video.” In The State of Asian 
America, edited by Karin Aguilar-San Juan. Boston: South End Press, 1993. 


"Shortcomings: Questions about Pornography as Pedagogy.” In Queer 
Looks, edited by Martha Gever, John Greyson and Pratibha Parmar. New 
York: Routledge; Toronto: Between the Lines, 1993. 


"Center the Margins." In Moving the Image: Independent Asian Pacific 
American Media Arts, edited by Russell Leong and Linda Mabalot. Los 
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Angeles:UCLA Asian American Studies/ Visual Communications, 1991. 
"Looking For My Penis: The Eroticized Asian in Gay Video Porn.” In How 
Do | Look?, edited by Bad Object Choices. Seattle: Bay Press, 1991. 
Reprinted in Asian American Studies, edited by Min Song and Jean Yu. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, forthcoming; The Columbia 
Reader of Lesbian and Gay Men, edited by Larry Gross, Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1999; Q&A: Queer In Asian America, edited by Alice Hom and 
David Eng. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1998; Asian American 
Sexualities, edited by Russell Leong. New York: Routledge, 1996. 


Periodicals 
“Performing the Public.” GLQ, vol. 5, no. 1, 1999- 


“Misfits Together: Paul Wong on Art, Community and Vancouver in the 
1970s and 80s." Fuse, vol. 21, no. 3, 1998. 


“Bodies out of Place: The Videotapes of Shani Mootoo,” Women and 
Performance, vol. 8:2, no. 16, 1996. 


“Convergence 1996: The Aesthetic, political and ethical issues in Cross 
Cultural Art.” Fuse, vol. 19, no. 4, 1996. 


"Undressing ‘Victim Art‘ ” Mix, vol. 1, no. 1+ 2, Fall 1995. 


“Dear Shani, Hiya Richard.” (co-written with Shani Mootoo), Felix, vol. 2, 
no. 1, 1995. 


"Conference Calls: Race as Special Event." Take One, no. 5, 1994. 
“Working Through Cultural Appropriation.” Fuse, vol. 16, no. 5+6, 1993. 
“Historical Revisions: Sex, Gender and the Past.” Fuse, vol. 16, no. 2, 1993. 


“Colouring the Screen: Anti-Racist Film and Video." Parallelogramme, vol. 
18, no. 3, 1992-93. 


“Festival of Festivals Review: Films About Interracial Relationships.” 
Fuse, vol. 15, no. 3, 1992. 


“Seeing Yellow." Fuse, vol. 14, no. 3, 1991. 


“Breaking the Network: Grassroots Productions Transform Trinidadian TV." 
Fuse, vol. 13, no. 5, 1990. 


“Circling Tienanmen Square.” Fuse, vol. 13, no. 1+2, 1989. 


“Everyday People: Ordinary Shadows Chinese Shade." Fuse, vol. 13, no. 1+2, 
1989. 


“Inscrutable Asians in the Eighties." Celebrasion, no. 17, 1989. 
“Madame Souzatska." Khush Kayal, no. 1, 1989. 
“Eyes on Black Britain: An Interview with Isaac Julien.” Fuse, no. 48, 


1987-88. 
“Television in Nicaragua." Fuse, vol. 5, no. 2+3, 1981. 
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“Television in Nicaragua.” Fuse, vol. 5, no. 2+3, 1981. 

“Profile: Gay Asians of Toronto." The Asianadian, vol. 5, no. 4 , 1981. 
"A Conversation with Lino Brocka." The Asianadian, vol. 5, no 2, 1981. 
“TV Dinner in 24 Languages." Fuse, vol. 4, no. 4, 1980. 

"From Brixton To Brazil." The Asianadian, vol. 4, no. 1, 1980. 


“Northern Lights: An interview with John Hanson.” Fuse, vol, 4, no. 6, 
1980. 


“An Onion Amidst Strawberries." The Asianadian, vol. 3, no. 4, 1980. 


“Asians Gay and Proud.” The Asianadian, vol. 2, no. 3, 1979-80, reprinted in 
Gay Insurgent, no. 4, 1980. 


Other Writing 


“Threshold.” Text in collaboration with visual artist Allan de Souza. 
Highways Gallery, Santa Monica, 1997. 


“At Home at A.” On-line anthology. The Getty, Los Angeles, 1998. 
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V tape represents all of Richard 
Fung's works in video. 


Video Data Bank currently rep- 
resents Fighting Chance, Dirty 
Laundry, My Mother's Place, 
School Fag, Sea in the Blood, 
Steam Clean, and The Way to My 
Father’s Village 


NAATA currently represents 
Dirty Laundry and Sea in the 
Blood. 


Third World Newsreel currently 
represents Orientations. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Cameron Bailey is a writer and broadcaster in Toronto. He reviews for NOW 
Magazine, co-hosts “The Showcase Revue,” and recently launched the 
show “Filmmaker,” on the Independent Film Channel. He has contributed 
to various publications and anthologies including Screen, Cinema Canada, 


and Fuse magazine. Richard Fung first made Cameron's NOW Top 10 list in 
1988. 


Lawrence Chua is the author of a novel, Gold by the Inch, and editor of the 
anthology Collapsing New Buildings. 


Sara Diamond is a new media and video artist, curator and writer. She current- 
ly is Artistic Director of Media and Visual Art at the Banff Centre in 
Canada. She is interested in the ways people can collaborate across disci- 
plines, and the complex ways in which identities and subjectivities are 
formed and shifted. She is currently completing CodeZebra, a new media 
and performance project. 


Belinda Edmondson is Associate Professor of English and Chair of African- 
American/African Studies at Rutgers University, Newark. She is the author 
of Making Men: Gender, Literary Authority, and Women's Writing in 
Caribbean Narrative (Duke University Press, 1999), and editor of Caribbean 
Romances: The Politics of Regional Representation (University Press of Vir- 
ginia, 1999). 


David L. Eng is Associate Professor of English at Rutgers University. He is the 
author of Racial Castration: Managing Masculinity in Asian America (Duke 
University Press, 2001). He is also co-editor (with David Kazanjian) of Loss 
(University of California Press, 2002), and (with Alice Y. Hom) of Q&A: 
Queer in Asian America (Temple University Press, 1998), and winner of a 
Lambda Literary Award and a Cultural Studies Book Award from the Asso- 
ciation for Asian American Studies. Eng is a board member of the Asian 
American Writers’ Workshop, the Center for Lesbian and Gay Studies, and 
Social Text. 


Peter X Feng teaches film history and Asian American studies at the Universi- 
ty of Delaware. He has published articles on Asian American and Asian 
Canadian cinema in Amerasia Journal, Cineaste, Cinema Journal and else- 
where. Feng is the editor of Screening Asian Americans (Rutgers University 
Press: forthcoming 2002). 


Monika Kin Gagnon is a Montréal-based writer, critic, teacher and curator. She 
has widely published on race, culture and the arts in Canada since 1985, 
and teaches Communication Studies at Concordia University. Her book 
Other Conundrums: Race, Culture and Canadian Art (Arsenal/Artspeak/ 
KAG, 2000) was nominated for the Québec Writers’ Federation First Book 
Award in 2001. 


John Greyson's most recent video, Packin’ (2001) features the 6,000 cop 
crotches that “guarded” the Quebec Free Trade Summit. 
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Peter Harcourt writes about European and Canadian film. He is the author of 
Six European Directors (Penguin, 1974) and A Canadian Journey: Conversa- 
tions with Time (Oberon, 1994). 


Gabrielle Hezekiah is a PhD student in the Department of Sociology and 
Equity Studies at the Ontario Institute For Studies In Education at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Her current research interests include ethnographic 
film, documentary representation and the representation of culture in 
local contexts. 


Richard William Hill is Curatorial Assistant, Canadian Art, at the Art Gallery of 
Ontario. He is also a board member of Fuse magazine. 


Mike Hoolboom is working on a novel. 


Elaine H. Kim is Professor of Asian American and Comparative Ethnic Studies 
and Associate Dean of the Graduate Division at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. She wrote Asian American Literature: An Introduction to the 
Writings and Their Social Context (1982), and co-edited East to America: 
Korean American Life Stories (1996), Making More Waves: New Writings by 
Asian American Women (1997), and Dangerous Women: Gender and 
Korean Nationalism (1998). Her most recent book is Fresh Talk/Daring 
Gazes: Asian American Visual Art (forthcoming 2002). 


Helen Lee is an independent filmmaker based in Toronto. Her films include The 
Art of Woo, Subrosa, Prey, My Niagara and Sally's Beauty Spot. Prior to 
making films, she worked in film distribution with Richard Fung at DEC 
Films in the late ‘80s. 


Lisa Lowe teaches comparative literature at the University of California, San 
Diego. She is the author of several books on race, culture and diaspora, 
including Immigrant Acts: On Asian American Cultural Politics (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1996). 


Ming-Yuen S. Ma is a Los Angeles-based media artist. His videotapes and 
installations explore issues of queer sexuality and postcolonial experience, 
and have been exhibited internationally. He is actively involved in the 
media arts community in Southern California, working with organizations 
including LA Freewaves and Visual Communications. Ma currently teaches 
in the Media Studies Program at Pitzer College in Claremont, CA. 


Kyo Maclear is a Toronto-based writer and editor. 


Gina Marchetti is Associate Professor in the Department of Cinema and Pho- 
tography at Ithaca College. In 1995, her book Romance and the “Yellow 
Peril’: Race, Sex and Discursive Strategies in Hollywood Fiction, won the 
award for best book in the area of cultural studies from the Association of 
Asian American Studies. She has published articles in Journal of Film and 
Video, Genders, Journal of Communication Inquiry and others, as well as 
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Jump Cut (where she serves on the editorial board). Her current research 
involves transnationalism and screen culture in Hollywood and Asia. 


José Esteban Muiioz is the author of Disidentifications: Queers of Color and 
the Performance of Politics (University of Minnesota Press), and co-editor 
of Pop Out: Queer Warhol (Duke University Press) and Everynight Life: 
Dance and Music in Latin/o America (Duke University Press). He is Associ- 
ate Professor of Performance Studies at Tisch School of the Arts at New 
York University. 


fan Igbal Rashid is a Canadian poet, television scriptwriter, and filmmaker who 
now lives in the UK. 


Bérénice Reynaud is the author of New Chinas, New Cinemas (Paris, 1999) 
and the forthcoming Hou Hsiao-hsien's A City of Sadness (BF Film Clas- 
sics). She has published extensively on Chinese and Chinese American 
cinema, US independent and experimental cinema, and feminist film 
theory. She teaches at the California Institute of the Arts. 


Clive Robertson is a media artist, curator and cultural critic teaching Contem- 
porary Art History and Policy Studies at Queen’s University. His forth- 
coming books are on Canadian art and politics of the '8Os and ‘90s, as 
well as a cultural policy studies book on the artist-run centre movement. 


Kerri Sakamoto is the Toronto-based author of the novel The Electrical Field 
and the upcoming One Hundred Million Hearts (Knopf Canada). She was 
the story editor of Dirty Laundry and Sea in the Blood. 


Nayan Shah teaches history at the University of California, San Diego. He is 
author of Contagious Divides: Epidemics and Race in San Francisco's China- 
town (University of California Press, 2001) and is currently researching a 
book project on South Asian migration, sexuality and law in early 2O0th- 
century North America. He appeared as an interview subject in Richard 
Fung's Dirty Laundry (1996). 


Lisa Steele is an artist, writer and curator, working exclusively in collaboration 
with Kim Tomczak since 1983 producing videotapes, performances and 
installations. She is Chair of Integrated Media at the Ontario College of Art 
& Design. She and Tomczak co-teach in the Visual Studies Program at the 
University of Toronto. 


Fatimah Tobing Rony is a filmmaker, writer and teacher who lives in Los 
Angeles, California. 


Kim Tomczak is an artist and curator, working exclusively in collaboration with 
Lisa Steele since 1983 producing videotapes, performances and installa- 
tions. He is President of the Toronto Arts Council. He and Steele co-teach 
in the Visual Studies Program at the University of Toronto. 
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Thomas Waugh thinks he might have been at the Upper West Side socialist 
soirée where Richard met Tim in 1976. He has been teaching film studies 
at Concordia University ever since, where he has also introduced curricu- 
lum in queer studies and on AIDS. He is the author of Show Us Life: 
Toward a History and Aesthetics of the Committed Documentary (Scare- 
crow, 1984); Hard To Imagine: Gay Male Eroticism In Photography and Film 
from Their Beginnings to Stonewall (Columbia University Press, 1996); and 
The Fruit Machine: Twenty Years of Writings on Queer Cinema (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 2000); as well as having a few other buns in the oven on 
underground pre-Stonewall obscene drawings and queer Canadian film and 
video. 


William Yang has exhibited his photographic work in his native Australia, as 
well as in Japan, China and Hong Kong. His performance theatre piece, 
“Sadness” has toured internationally, and weaves together two themes: 
William's discovery of his Chinese heritage and the rituals of dying and 
death in Sydney. William was awarded an Honorary Doctorate of Letters 
from Queensland University in 1998. 


Wayne Yung was born in Edmonton in 1971, and has been based in Vancouver 
since 1994. As a writer, performer and video artist, he has explored issues 
of race and sexuality from a queer Chinese Canadian point of view. His 
videos have been screened worldwide, and featured in solo exhibitions at 
the Toronto Reel Asian International Film Festival (1999), Seoul Queer Film 
Festival (2000), Toronto Inside Out Film Festival (2001), and Vancouver 
Out On Screen Film Festival (2001). 


Patricia R. Zimmermann is Professor in the Department of Cinema and Pho- 
tography at Ithaca College. Her books include Reel Families: A Social 
History of Amateur Film (1995) and States of Emergency: Documentaries, 
Wars, Democracies (2001). She is co-editor of the Wide Angle book series 
for Temple University Press. 
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Lisa Lowe 


FILM/QUEER/CULTURAL STUDIES 


“An essential volume on a groundbreaking figure 
in Asian diasporic culture.’ 


David Henry Hwang, author of AZ Butterfly 


“Richard Fung’s work is a beautiful mix of the 
humorous and the trenchant, of warmth and 
analysis, sexiness and political engagement, the 
light touch and the deeply felt and thought. Of 
first importance.” 


Richard Dyer, University of Warwick 


“Curious, provocative, playful and piercing, Fung’s 
videos are like gems glistening in the twilight o 
the contemporary image world” 


Kobena Mercer, Middlesex University 


“Few artists cross terrain so forcefully and grace- 
fully as Richard Fung, whose explorations and 
elegant layerings of voices, experiences, and 
histories create a seductive aesthetic, but never 
back down from hard questions. Rarely have 
political insight, innovative artistry pee politically 
informed compassion been woven together 

to such effect.” 


Faye Ginsburg, New York University 


For almost two decades, Richard Fung has been a 
major voice navigating complex debates on sexu- 
ality, race and representation. As a video artist, 
critic and activist, he has made formative contri- 
butions to queer politics and race critical theory, 
while forging a new poetics of diasporic identity 
and narrative hybridity. This comprehensive vol- 
ume of original commentary and in-depth analysis 
of such seminal video works as Chinese Characters, 
My Mother's Place, and Sea In the Blood, and also 
Fung’s groundbreaking essay, “Looking For My 
Penis,” provides an essential overview of his pio- 
neering work in contemporary film and video. 
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